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| How NEW 1955 FORD TRUCKS save money on every farm job! 


Look under 
the hood 


and get the facts! 


IJustrated: F-350 


Overhead-valve V-8’s save gas! 


’55 Ford Trucks offer proved short-stroke V-8 engines of 
advanced overhead-valve design in a// series. There’s new 
engineering in valves, heads, crankshafts, electrical systems 
and cooling—new savings in fuel and increased engine life! 


Driverized Cabs cut driver fatigue! 


Ford’s famous Driverized cabs lead the way in comfort and 
convenience. New comfort features, new power-assist 
options make aii driving easier, on the farm and on the 
highway—give you more miles behind the wheel with far 
less fatigue and strain. 


Big payloads pay off in savings! 

Among Ford’s more than 125 models for 1955 you’re sure 
to find the truck that’s made to measure for your particular 
farm jobs. In ail series Ford offers big payload capacities— 
in pickups, expresses, in fact in every model! You get more . 
truck for your money when you buy a Ford Truck for 
your farm! se 


saacisassea 


Be sure you get true 
SHORT- STROKE POWER 


As a farmer, you know the importance of having b= BORE —| 
the right truck to do yor particular farm job— 
and to do it at least cost per trip! So before you 
buy amy new truck, look under the hood and be 
sure of a true short-stroke engine, of modern 
overhead-valve design. Short-stroke engine de- 
sign cuts down wear, saves substantially on gas, 
and Jasts longer. New Ford Trucks for 1955 give 
you a true short-stroke, overhead-valve V-8 
engine in every truck series—to saye you money! 
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GERMAN, 22, Catholic, seeks work as 

farm hand in Canada. Passage to be ad- 
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CHOREMASTER | 


Famous laboratory 
cultivates millions 
of Athlete’s Foot 
fungi, reports every 
single one killed by 
Absorbine Jr. 


Within seconds 
after you-.apply 
Absorbine Jr. you 
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DISTRIBUTORS 


823 - 10th Avenue West, Calgary, 
ALBERTA 


attack, use Absorbine Jr. daily dur- 
ing summer months. 


Get a bottle of Absorbine Jr. today 
—wherever drugs are sold. 


W. F. Young, Inc., Montreal 19, P.Q. 


Absorbine Jr. 


AMERICA’S NO. 1 ATHLETE'S FOOT RELIEF 


HOLSTEINS 
ie POPULAR 


Here’s Proof— 


PAST40 


Troubled with GETTING UP NIGHTS: 
Pains in BACK, HIPS, LEGS — 


Tiredness, LOSS OF VIGOR sauna All Other 

If you are a victim of these symp- olsteins Dairy Breeds 
toms then your troubles may be Registrations ............. _ 73,400 30,419 

traced to Glandular Inflammation. Percentage .. ' 71% 29% 
Glandular Inflammation is a con- 'lTransfers |... . 51,226 19,413 

stitutional disease and_ medicines | Percentage . 73% 27% 
that give temporary relief wie Membership a , oo 42,581 4,983 

remove the causes of your troubles : Percentage ees 70% 30% 


Neglect of Glandular Inflamma- 
tion often leads to premature 
senility, and incurable malignancy. 

The past year men from 1,000 
communities have been successfully 
treated here at the Excelsior In- 
stitute. They have found soothing 
relief and a new zest in life. 

The Excelsior Institute, devoted 
to the treatment of diseases peculiar 
to older men by NON-SWRGICAL 
Methods, has a New FREE BOOK 
that tells how these troubles may 
be corrected by proven Non- 


Warehouses — Rinks — Storage Sheds _ 
Surgical treatments. This book 
may prove of utmost importance in 


No . posts or supports 
® ‘Save. Space clutter Interiors. 
your life. No obligation, Address 


Excelsior Institute, Dept. A-211, 6 Save Money Bat later, Ric pallings saylng..ar CONG: of 
Excelsior Springs, Missouri. : 


= |] @ Save Maintenance Cost tsa ‘artere No upkeep. 
PORTABLE SAWMILLS @ Engineered To Size Fast, easy erection. 


sr eat la” TIMBER BUILDING COMPANY LTD. 


More Profit Is the: reason for 
Greater Popularity. 
For knformation Write 


HOLSTEIN - FRIESIAN 
ASSOCIATION OF CANADA 


BUILDINGS 


HERB REMEDIES FOR. SALE 


Write for free catalog and price 
list to THE HERB HOUSE (Herbs 
By Mail) 12409-87 St., Edmonton, 
Alta. Agents Wanted. “Sold Since 
1876,” 


Ih Stock for Immediate Delivery at>. 
These Attractive Prices : 


SAWMILLS — Complete Less: the ae 
12-foot, 2 Head Block Size $765.00 
16-foot, 3 Head Block Size .... 
20- foot, 3 Head Block Size 
EDGERS — Soraplese: bec Saws 
2 Saw Size ... 
3 Saw Size ... 
PLANERS—4-sided ball-bearing, com- 
plete with Heads and Knives for _S4S, 
Blower, Countershaft, Pulleys and 
Belts. Skid Mounted - $2,480.00 


Machinery Depot Limited 
Phone 51122 
1009 - 11th St. East, CALGARY, Alta. 


Phone 21391 East of Hotel Noble 
50th Anniversary of 
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Modern 12-Volt 
electrical system 


This 12-volt system, with its 
hotter, fatter spark, is ex- 
clusive with Chevrolet in the 
- low-priced three. It gives 
faster, surer. starts on cold 
mornings, and provides a big 
supply of reserve power. 


Controlled 
full-pressure lubrication 


Controlled full-pressure tu- 
brication results in greater oil 
economy and in finer engine 
protection. The oil is forced 
to every working part of the 
engine. 


offers you the choice of a 


V8°6 


Better all-‘round performance 


Chevrolet’s “Turbo-Fire” V8 
makes use-of General Motors’ 
long experience in making un- 
beatable V8's for high-priced 
cars. That’s why Chevrolet’s V8 
performance in unrivalled by 
comparable makes. ; 


Highest horsepower 
per pound 


Jn Chevrolet’s’ “Turbo- Fire” : 
V8, thorough engineering has 


‘eliminated all the deadweight 
- and unnecessary bulk — both 


factors which drain the rated. 
horsepowers of engines in com- 
parable makes. 


in All models and All series 


Chevrolet Bel Air Sport Coupe 


A GENERAL MOTORS VALUE 


High compression economy 


cars. You can feel the result the () 
instant you put your foot down SS 
on the accelerator. And, of 
course, high compression means ae 
high economy, 
F L\INSNSNINS 


wan New, shorter 
@ piston stroke 
In Chevrolet’s “Turbo-Fire” 


-¥8, the piston moves. only 


three inches — reducing cyl- 
inder wall friction, friction 
heat and making possible 
greater efficiency. 


é 


motoramic 


cvro 


Chevrolet V8 has a compression 
ratio that is unsurpassed any- 
where in its field. In fact, its 
compression ratio of 8 to 1 puts ’ 
the “Turbo-Fire” V8 in the per- 

- . =_ 
formance class of high: priced so 


Save 1 mile 
of engine wear in 12 


Because the piston moves a 
shorter distance, it actually 
saves: 1 mile of engine wear 
for every 12 you travel. This 
also puts lighter loads on the 
bearings! 


Only Chevrolet Se ee 
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Editorial Page... 
The importance of agriculture 
to the Canadian nation 


ses duty of. a farm journal is to devote 
itself to the welfare of farm people: Such 
~-is the continued intention of The Farm and 
-Ranch Review. . Increasing industrialism in 
Canada and the development of forest, min- 
eral and oil resources have diverted atten- 
tion from qdgriculture. But the economic 
- strength of this Dominion still rests on the 
shoulders of the men who, from the Atlantic 
“to the Pacific oceans, operate the three quar- 
* “ters of a million. Canadian farms: 
' Farming is the oldest occupation of ci- 
vilized man. It will always be the most im- 


ane portent because: human life. depends upon 


~ food production and there is no substitute for 
‘food. . Humanity has its roots in the land 
and. may never evolve to the point where 
people can live abundantly, securely and 
peaceably in great cities. For that reason 
- the men of the soil limit haus level to which a 
nation can rise. 


The: railways and 
the haughty M. P.’s 


AILWAYS have been a target for con- 
“ siderable criticism by westerners for 
‘many years. The reason is that this part of 
Canada is dependent to a substantial de- 
gree on railway transportation. Unlike the 
east or the Pacific coast, railways on the 
prairie provinces are not compelled to meet 
-water transportation in freight hauling. 
There are times, however, when we feel 
“some degree of sympathy for the railways. 
One instance of recent occurrence is an ex- 
ample. The Canadian National and the Ca- 
nadian Pacific Railways have invested large 
-sums in a high standard of passenger trans- 
portation. The excellent accommodation on 
‘these trains and the speed: with which they 
‘traverse the continent have increased pas- 
senger traffic to a satisfactory degree. The 
railways lose money ‘carrying passengers, 
‘but these new services are likely to diminish 
“the losses. 

The railways are anxious to accommo- 
date paying.,passengers on these crack 
‘trains and. consequently have imposed re- 
.strictions against people with passes riding 
thereon. N. R. Crump, president of the 


C.P.R., obviously with some temerity, wrote | 


-a letter to the House of Commons suggesting 
that its members, who are pass bearers, 
should not journey on the special trains. M. 
J. Coldwell, M.P., expressed keen resentment 
at the request and it would seem that the 
other members of parliament agreed with 
him. Mr. Coldwell said that the Canadian 
Pacific Railway, in common with other rail- 
ways, receives certain concessions from 
parliament and Mr. Crump’s letter was an 
attempt to infringe upon the right which 


’ members of parliament have under 'the Rail- 


way Act. . 


The first law of life is that of survival. 


-- Nations, as well as individuals, are involved 


in the process. Whenever a nation has al- 
lowed its farm life to decay, that nation has 
itself deteriorated: The biological destiny of 
a nation is invested in-its- farm homes. In 
Canada's history, up to the present, the farm 
has proved itself as the one way of life that 
has provided those elements that go: ‘into the 


creation, conservation and continuity of the _ 


home and the family. Whatever happens to 
destroy those values is a matter of serious 


_ concern to. the national life. 
- .,Canadion people should be impressed’ 
with the facts-we have outlined. It is the - 


determined intention of this farm journal .to 


keep reminding the citizens of this nation of 


the importance of the farming industry on 
every possible occasion. If agriculture is 
neglected there can be -no continuing pros- 
‘perity in this nation: 


It is true: that parliament gives certain 
concessions to the railways. It alsd gives 
concessions to other interests, from whom 


the members would never ask a favor in re-' 


turn. Members of parliament get an annual 
indemnity of $10,000 a year, of which $2,000 
is income tax free. They get ordinary rail- 
way passenger accommodation free. The 
railways are hard-pressed to break even on 
passenger -transportation. There are wait- 
ing lists of paying passengers for the crack 
trains. We think the members of parliament 
should be less prideful and a little more 
realistic in their attitude and give the rail- 
ways a break. 


/ 
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Discussing export outlets 


for Canadian meat ; 


ANADA has lost~the British market for 
meat products. The’ one outlet now for 


Canadian surplus meat is the United States. 


Such a situation is not a desirable one. 
But the development of economic events has 
brought it about. 


Under the 1954 contract Argentina is 
supplying Great Britain with chilled beef at 
22c a lb., and frozen beef at 19.6c.- Australia 
is* providing hind quarters of beef. to the 
United Kingdom, Ist quality frozen, for 17.6c 
alb. New Zealand is supplying frozen beef, 
all weights, to Britain for 15.1e a lb. 


British needs in bacon are being sup- 
plied mainly by Denmark and Holland, the 
price being 28.8c a lb. for Wiltshire sides. 

Canadian meat producers cannot com- 
pete on such a price basis. While the-prices 
of beef and pork have declined in the United 

\ States, returns are substantidlly greater for 
shipments thereto than would be the case if 
our pork and beef was shipped to the 
United Kingdom. 
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The situation seems to be that the Ca- 
nadian meat surplus must go to the United 
States, or domestic meat prices must decline 
very substantially. The hope is that the 
rapidly increasing population. of our big 
neighbor nation will require a constantly in- 
creasing supply of food. On the first of 
March the population of the- United States 
was 164,367,000, an increase of 2,825,000 in a 
single year. Since 1930 the U.S. population 
has increased by around 30,000,000 people, 
or nearly twice the size of Canada’s popu- 
lation at the time the last census was taken. 


The home market, of course, is the best 
market for meat produceys. Canada's popula- 
tion has now passed the 16,000,000 mark and 
is increasing steadily: As long as employ- 
ment is reasonably steady and wages are 
good, Canadians will eat a lot of meat. 


* 


Prophesies no more 
deep depressions 


lL B. COYNE, governor of the Bank of 


: Canada, has expressed the opinion that 
there will be no repetition in Canada of the 


great depression of the early 1930's. In an 
address to the annual meeting of the Do-! 
minion Mortgage and:Investment Associa- 
tion, Mr. Coyne said that society has*come 
to understand and ‘is determined to use the 
instruments of fiscal and economic policy to 
promote economic stability and expansion. 


Mr. Coyne is optimistic over the possi- 
bility of the expansion of the Canadian 
economy over the next twenty, years, when 
the population of this nation is expected to 
increase by fifty per cent. The increased 
productivity per employed man is also an 
important factor, the annual rise from 1947 
to 1943 beirig 2.7 per cent. An average in- 
crease of 2 per cent per year in productivity 
per man employed could produce a gross 
national product of $55,000,000,009 by 1975, 
at 1955 prices, or double that indicated for 
this year. 


We sincerely hope that Mr. Coyne is 
correct. in his. prognosis. We have always 
held the opinion that the dismal economic 
conditions which existed in the early 1930's 
could have been prevented, and the human 
misery prevailing in those tragic years was 


unnecessary. 


* 


Good character is that quality which 
makes one dependable whether watched or 
not, which makes one truthful when it is & 
one’s advantage to be léss than truthf 
which makes one courageous when fac 
with great obstacles, which endows o 
with the firmness of self-discipline. — Arthur 
S. Adams, 


Tew. * * 


Dairy advertising should be directed to 
increased consumption of milk by ‘teen- 
agers. There’s no use trying to sell more 
milk to babies for they have to drink it any- 
way. Those words of wisdom were spoken 
by E. B. Kellog, secretary of the Milk Indus- 
try. Foundation. at the annual convention of 
the Manitoba Dairy Manufacturers’ Associa- 
tion. 

* * * 
No age or time of life, no position or 
circumstance, has a monopoly on success.— 
E. F. Girard. ' 
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Western Canada’s interest 
in the St. Lawrence Seaway 


Te St. Lawrence Seaway, now under con- 

struction, is a project calculated to pro- 
vide safe navigation for ocean-going vessels 
from Lake Superior to the Atlantic ocean. 
The required construction is a joint under- 
taking between Canada and the United 
States. Canada’s share in the cost will be 
around $200,000,000. It is expected that the 
project will be completed by 1959. 


For many years the people of the Prairie 
Provinces of Western Canada have looked 
forward to the construction of this seaway, 
in the expectation that such would lower the 
cost of transporting exports of farm products 
overseas, and also of importing merchan- 
dise. We are now not so sure that such 
hopes will be realized. 


Canadian lake shipping interests do not 
want competition on the Great Lakes. They 
want a monopoly on intercoastal shipping, 
which would mean that no foreign or British 
boat would be able to transport cargo from 
one Canadian port to another. The situa- 
tion is to be studied by a Royal commission 
and lake shipping interests are exceedingly 
busy in preparing a submission thereto. 


If the Canadian government decides in 
favor of the lake shipping interests, the con- 
struction of the seaway will provide scanty 
benefits for the western people. The west- 
ern wheat grower might get a nickle a 
bushel off the cost of transporting his wheat 
from the Lakehead to the Gulf of St. Law- 
rence, but he isn't even sure of that. Further- 
more, the nickle would not go into his 
pocket. Hon. Lionel Chevrier, chief of the 
Seaway Authority, stated the case as fol- 
lows: 


“It has been estimated that the saving 
in the cost of grain will be in the neighbor- 
hood of five cents a bushel. With Canada 
able to offer her wheat in world markets at 
a@ more competitive price, her trade with 
Great Britain in this important commodity 
would become’ even greater, enabling her 
to buy more in the British market.” 


At the present time large ocean vessels 
cannot enter the Great Lakes because of the 
14-foot depth of the canals on the St. Law- 
rence between Montreal and Lake Ontario. 
When the Seaway is completed the depth 
will be 27 feet, enabling most ocean steam- 
ers to sail up the lakes. Right now foreign 
shipping connot engage in intercoastal trade 
but such is not the case with British shipping. 
As relatively few British ships have been 
able to enter the lakes, this concession has 
not greatly concerned Canadian lake ship- 
ping. Consternation now prevails among 
Canadien shipping over the prospect of 
having to meet the competition of the United 
Kingdom ship owners. 


While the construction of the St. Law- 
rence Seaway has been widely heralded as 
@ project for the benefit of all of Canada, 
present indications point to the likelihood 
that the province of Ontario is going to be 
the main beneficiary. Strange to say the 
main benefit that province may.obtain may 
not be through the improved navigation 
facilities, but through the obtaining of over 
a million horse-power of badly-needed elec- 
tricity. Ontario, Canada’s big industrial 


province, is facing a serious power shortage 
and the St. Lawrence river is the last water- 
power recourse of any size in that province. 


If Western Canada is to receive any 
benefit from the Seaway project the people 
of this area must get busy and show a little 
of the oldtime fighting spirit. Political and 
sectional interests should be forgotten in- the 
battle to get some benefit from the opening 
up of the heart of the North American contin- 
ent to ocean shipping. 


Lan 
Income taxes 
and the farmers 


HE other week we received a rather 
pitiful communication from the wife of a 
farmer who apparently had been having 
trouble with his income tax returns. It 
seems that her husband had got enmeshed 
in the toils of the tax collectors and life was 
being made miserable for him, and, of 
course, for his wife. 


Many farmers have had a great deal of 
trouble with income taxes in recent years. 
The main reason therefore, in our opinion, 
was the fact that most farmers have been 
poor bookkeepers. But they have had to 
learn the hard way. Once an unfortunate 
got entangled in the toils of the income tax 
department life became a misery. The dread 
created by a letter from the income tax de- 
partment, or a visit from an olficer thereof, 
was a source of continued unhappiness. 


A member of the House of Commons 
from a Saskatchewan constituency related 
some of the vicissitudes in connection with 


" farmer income tax problems. He said that 


one farmer had received a form to make out 
in connection with his net worth statement. 
The form required information concerning 
personal expenditure over a period of years, 
and the document had eight columns. On 
it there were 25 items to fill in, including 
such queries as: “food purchased during the 
year. How much food did you buy in 1946 
—or 1947, 1948? How many clothes did you 
buy in 1946? Household furnishings, house- 
hold replacements, bedding, recreation, 
charitable donations?” 


Those of us who are employed are re- 
lieved of much of such headaches. Our em- 
ployers deduct a percentage of the estimat- 
ed payable tax each month. That system 
was introduced during the last war by 
Banker Ruml, of the United States. It is our 
opinion that if the income tax was nat so 
deducted from the wages and salaries of 
employees and each one had to dig up the 
total amount at the end of the year, the 
whole. federal income tax system would be 
in such a chaotic situation a breakdown 
would be inevitable. 


But farmers are not in suct a situation. 
They are treated as business entities, of ne- 
cessity. They have to be first-class book- 
keepers and very few of them have such 
qualifications, Most of them are lost in a 
sea of figures and incomprehensible situa- 
tions. How many of us ever keep records 


for the past twelve: months, let alone for 
years past? . 


Of course it is a responsibility ond a 
duty to pay income tax. None of us like to 
do so_but none of us can escape. Further- 
more, it looks like we were going to be sub- 
stantial income taxpayers as long as we live 
and as long as can be foreseen. We are 
convinced that the great majority of Cana- . 
dian people understand the necessity for 
honestly meeting their income taxes. We 
also know that the average farmer has had 
plenty of grief in the past in figuring out 
what was due in the way of income taxa- 
tion. At times the income tax people have 
probably been rather rough in their opera- 
tions, but we do not think such was general- 
ly the case. The recipients of such attention 
have had an idea of what autocratic govern- 
ment means, , 


a 
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The good and simple 
thing in human life 


[‘ times of trouble and anxiety we should 

turn to the good and simple things 
which lie at the heart of normal human life. 
We ought to strengthen the ties of affection 
for our families and our friends, for théy 
provide a charmed circle within which the 
hearth fire glows, and within which fear and 
hate are banished. 


We ought to see with clearer eyes the 
beauty and meaning of human faces, the 
wonder of the pageantry of human work 
and play, the majestic pattern of the com- 
ing and going of the seasons, the glory of 
the sunlight over prairies, the mountains and 
the fruitful valleys, the twittering of the birds 
in the trees and the hedges. 


In any human society such are the 
things that lie at the heart of normal human 
life. Family life and community life ac- 
counted for the persistence of the species 
under the ancient terrors of forest or jungle, 
of darkness and cold, and of thredts of star- 
vation. As the race grew in knowledge and 
discernment, culture broadened the picture 
and encircled human life. 


We have different terrors today. Within 
a single generation we have particip&ted in 
two world wars. The grass is greening over 
the graves of thousands of our soldiers dead 
in Europe and in Asia and in Africa. We 
dread new wars with there attendant hor- 
rors. We feel the cold, bestial breath of 
Mars in our faces today. 


We moy well shrink from what we read, 
and feel and hear, but shrinking is a nega- 
tive response. We need a new bright sense 
of the glory and significance of life, and of 
the preciousness of the least of the human 
vessels into which it has been poured. 


The spirit of freedom is not in laws and 
institutions alone. It is expressed in per- 
sonal experiences, in the opportunity it 
affords the individual to grow, in the un- 
locking of human powers ond human op- 
portunities. No disaster can black out a 
nation that lives in that spirit. 


Geman D. Rear 


Saskatchewan’s Colton Jubilee 


HE Province of Saskatche- 
# wan occupies the centre of 
the “Changing Canadian West.” 
Nearly equidistant from the Ca- 
nadian Lakehead at Fort Will- 
iam and the shores of the Paci- 
fic at Vancouver, Saskatchewan 
is bordered by the provinces of 
Alberta on the west and Mani- 
toba on the east. To the north 
lie the Northwest Territories, 
while to the south are the states 
of Montana and North Dakota. 


From the international border at 


- ‘the 49th parallel, to the Territories at 
the 60th parallel, the province extends 


a distance of 761 miles. Saskatche- 
wan’'s east-west dimensions decrease 
from 393 miles along the 49th parallel 
to 277 miles at the northern limit 
of the province. These dimensions 
give Saskatchewan an area of 251,700 
square miles, approaching that of 
Texas, the largest state of the Un- 
ion, and nearly equal to the combined 
area. of France( Belgium, Holland 
and Switzerland. 


The main rivers in the southern 
half of the province are the North 
and South Saskatchewan, which join 
east of Prince Albert} the Qu’Appelle 
and the Carrot. Of the countless 
lakes and rivers in- northern Sas- 
katchewan, the main waters are the 
historically-famous Churchill River, 


' Lake Athabaska, which lies partly in 
the: 


Alberta, and Reindeer: Lake, 
northeast tip. of which is in Manitoba. 

Saskatchewan is divided into four 
chief geographical regions; the open 


' plains country of the south, a region 


of rolling prairies, interrupted hy 
ridges and valleys; the park lands 
further north,- with copses or bluffs of 
poplar; the commercial forest area,:a 
great tree belt; and the minerally-rich 


- Precambrian Shield in the north with 


‘thousands of lakes and rivers, mus- 
_ kegs ‘and. rocks: worn smooth by: ero-: 


sion.. 


Wind and siete 


The climate of Saskatchewan illus- 
trates the continental situation of the 
province.*. Its major ~ characteristics 


j-are extreme. temperature variations 
. and low, variable precipitations with 


a marked seasonable rhythm, 
In January, the coldest month, the 


‘zones. of similar temperature run 


north-west - south-west. -The mean 
daily temperature then varies from 


' 10 degrees F. above zero in the south- 


west to 23 degrees F. below in the 
north-east. 


In the warmest month, July, the 
temperature pattern assumes a more 
latitudinal distribution, with a varia- 
tion from 68 degrees F. in parts of 
Southern. Saskatchewan to 55 degrees 
F. in the north-east. 


. The areas of least precipitation are 
found in western Saskatchewan, 
where the lowest values of 12 to 14 
inches occur. In parts of eastern and 
northern Saskatchewan where maxi- 
mum. precipitation occurs, annual 
values of 16 to 18 inches are found. 
There is’a ‘marked seasonal -distribu- 


.tion in the southern part of the prov- 


ince, where much of the precipitation 
falls as summer rains, but this sea- 
sonal rhythm is less noticeable in the 
north. As this summer rain is large- 
ly the:result_ of convectional disturb- 
ances rather than any regular per- 
sistent moist air flow, there is fre- 


quently a large variation in summer 


precipitation. Crop yields are closely 
related to spring and summer soil 
moisture conditions. 


The People 


In 1690 Tenry Kelsey became the 
first white man to see Saskatchewan. 


Pushing westward and sithwakd 
from the shores of Hudson Bay, Kel- 
sey made his way through the north- 
ern bush country and then out on the 
rolling plains to a point near what is 
now Saskatoon. : 


Two centuries’ later the Canadian |: 


Pacific Railway line had been built 
through the. southerné part. of the 
province and slow settlement of the 
prairies was under way. By 1900 the 
‘population of Saskatchewan was 
about 90,000. ore 

The creation of the Province in 1905 
took place in the very midst of the 
phenomenal tide of settlement which 
finally transformed the Saskatchewan 
community. : 


One of the special features of Bas: 
katchewan society is the varied ethnic 
composition of the population. Only 
slightly more than half our people 
are of British origin. The story of 
the other European peoples, their tra- 
ditions, their coming to Canada, their 
settlement and their adjustment is a 
thrilling tale which is only beginning 
to be written. 

Today, according to 1953 Bureau 


of Statistics estimates, there are 861,- 
000 people in the province. Of these, 


about 44.3% are of British Isles 
stock; German, 14.5%; Ukranian, 
8.9%; Scandinavian, 7.6%; French, 
5.5%; Netherlands, 4.0%; ‘Polish, 


3.1%;. Jewish, 1.0%; and other na- 
tionalities, 11.2%, ; ie 


Almost half the people in Saskatch- 
ewan, 398,279 or 47.6%, live on-farms, 
which number 112,018. The more 
thickly settled portion of the province 
extends from the International Boun- 
dary northward about 350 miles. 

That a single group, the farmers, 
form such a large part of the popu- 
lation is one reason for the unparalHel- 
ed unanimity of feeling among resi- 
dents of Saskatchewan on ‘a (great 
many issues. Almost every person in 
the province directly or indirectly 


- depends for his livelihood. upon the} 
“farmer. 


Pasture : 
protection . 


ry CLS grass, legume pasture is a 

factory which converts light, 
water and nutrients from the soil into 
dollars. and. cents. Early grazing 
quickly uses up the food. reserves ne- 
cessary to start new growth. Thus 
it is true ,says Robert L. Pharis, Al- 
berta’s Supervisor of Crop Improve- 
ment, to keep. livestock. off pastures 


until the forage plants are able to]. - 


provide feed as well as to keep up 
active growth. 


Large increases in grass production 
have resulted from spring protection 


of native «pastures on the prairies. |. 


The Swift Current’ Experimental Sta- 
tion reports increases up to 50 per 
cent. on pastures protected until late 
June: New, cultivated pastures are 
even more subject to damage by early. 
grazing than are native pastures. 


It is false economy to overgraze 
pastures at any time. This is espe- 
cially true at the outset of the spring 
season. However, if you have no feed 
reserves and must allow livestock to 
graze early, Mr. Pharis advises divid- 
ing the pasture in half. 
ae * * 


The foot-and-mouth disease 
of livestock is reported to have 
cost European producers $400 
million last year. Great Britain 


and France’ were the” countries 


hardest hit. © °° f 
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His worrying hours, 
~ too, are shorter today 


foe never had it so good! 

Today he earns more than twice as much as he did 
ten years ago. His hours are shorter. And the new plant 
where he works is bright, modern and efficient — a 

- vast improvement on the old one. 


. And there’s another important change — one that 

benefits Joe and his family in a personal way. Not so 

long ago, he used to envy the workers in big plants 

because they had group life insurance. But now Joe’s’ 

company, though comparatively small, has arranged 

.. a similar plan which also provides health and accident 
insurance, as well as pensions. 


~ »-This coverage takes a big load of worry off Joe’s 
mind. Especially the group life.insurance — which 
adds extra dollars for his family’s protection over and 
above the life insurance he has provided on his own. 


Joe’s experience is like that-of thousands of workers 
in. many different businesses throughout the country. 
Group insurance, little known 25 years ago, has 
developed rapidly because it meets such a vital need. 
It has met,this need so successfully “that last year, 
Canadians received a total of about 90 million dollars 
in group benefits from life insurance companies. 


Here is more evidence that life insurance companies, 
and their representatives, are constantly seeking new. 
and better ways to serve the needs of Canadians in all 
walks of life! 


THE LIFE INSURANCE COMPANIES 
IN CANADA 


Comprising more than 50 Canadian, British and United States Companies 
L-355C 


" 
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By ANNIE 


(‘ENTURIES before the white 
men came to the West the 
Indians had their -own Council 
and administered their own 
form of Government. Each 
tribe had a head chief, and un- 
der him were several lesser 
chiefs, each responsible for a 
certain part of the tribe. They 
had their own traditions, cus- 
toms and traits of character, 
quite distinct from that ‘of any 
other race of people. The em- 
bracing of Christianity by the 
Red Men and the intermingling 
with the white race has done 
much towards changing their 
customs and their character. 
Their traditions, however, still 
remain as sacred. memories, 
handed down from one genera- 
tion to another. They are-natur- 
ally an uncommunicative race 
{of people. and, from experience, 
they have learned to keep a si- 
lent tongue to avoid ridicule. 

They reasoned as little children, 
and put their own interpretation on 
the phenomena of nature which they 
did not understand. When they saw 
the aurora’ or the northern lights in 
the sky, they would say, ‘Ah, ha, old 
folks having a good time!” ‘They 
pictured the. northern lights as the 
spirits which had gone to the Happy 
Hunting Grounds, dancing’ and wav- 
ing théir arms in Indian fashion. In- 
dians and missionaries who have re- 
_| turned. from the far north, say. that 
those with acute hearing can detect a 
slight fluttering sound from the nor- 
thern lights in that country. 

Long befdre the advent of white 
men, the Indians had their own form 
of religion. They recognized a Higher 
Power, or a Great Spirit, about which 
they were very vague.. They wor- 
shipped all things in nature, particu- 
larly the sun. They believed in-good 
spirits and bad spirits, and when the 
wind blew fierce, the thunder rolled 
and the lightning flashed, they were 
very’ much afraid, for their God, they 
thought, was angry. In the evenings 
they gathered around the camp fire 
and listened to the rustling among 
the trees and prairie grasses, and to 
the night calls of animals. They be- 
lieved these rustling sounds to’ be 
spirits talking to them, some bad 
spirits, others good spirits that guard- 
ed and protected them. 


WILL IT 
PAY YOU... 


to buy harvesting 
machinery ? Discuss your 
financial problems with 
our local manager. 


Farmers’ banking needs 
have been-our special 
interest for over 87 years, 
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Christianity with Reservations 


When an Indian accepted Christian- 
ity, he usually became a_ deyout 
Christian, although he accepted the 
new faith with reservations. Back of 
the new religion, lurked the beliefs 
and customs of ‘their forefathers, 
which they found it. difficult to fore- 
sake. They still preferred a burial 
place on top of a high hill, so that 
the cleansing winds might drive away 
the evil spirits. It must be near water 
and facing west so as to be easily ac- 
cessible for Manitou, when he came 
with his great. canoe from the Land 
of the Setting Sun, to collect the spirit 
and carry it back to the Happy Hunt- 
ing Ground. 

The development of the pagan In- 
dian mind was slow, and in one gener- 
ation they could not be expected to 
grasp the true significance of Chris- 
tianity. Their prayers were all for 
material things, food, tea, sugar and 
tobacco, They were wont to sing 
their own praises to the Lord in pray- 
er. At one time an Indian came to a 
missionary and said: “I know Chris- 
tianity is true, that it is the greatest 


iy 
Wh 
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Helps you fo increase 
yields as much as 20% 
Ask your dealer for HERBATE 2,4-D 


Alberta’s Early Indians 


L. GAETZ 


and best religion, better, much better 
than the pagan, my old religion. 
When I was a pagan, I followed my 
old ways, the religion of my fathers. I 
could eat eight rabbits for my dinner 
and not feel satisfied. Since I have 
become a Christian and followed the 
new way, six rabbits is enough for 
me. I don’t want any more.” 


The Sun Dance 

To the Sun God the Indians offered 
their flesh and their blood, when they 
held their annual Sun Dance, which 
always took place in July, when the 
saskatoons hung purple on the trees. 
Regardless of the persuasions of the 
missionaries, this Sun Dance with its 
barbarous practices, continued until 
1891, when the Indians were reluc- 
tantly persuaded to eliminate the 
offering of flesh and blood in the 
making of braves from the festivities. 

The early Indians of Alberta were 
a sturdy lot of people making their 
living from hunting, trapping and 
fishing. Their life was most simple, 
their wants few. The skins of fur- 
bearing animals provided them with 
clothing, bedding, teepee walls and 
many other necessary things, During 
the winter months, the wood Indians 
remained in camp a great part of the 
winter, getting out wood for their 
camp fires, trapping and hunting for 
fur-bearing animals for fur and meat 
and fishing through the lake ice. In 
the summer they roamed the prairies 
at will and any place they pitched 
their teepee was home to them. : 

When the first white men, the ex- 
plorers, the Hudson’s Bay men and 
the missionaries came to”*Alberta, they 
found the Indians very friendly, with 
no evil intent towards them. The 
different tribes made war on each 
other to some extent, but this prac- 
tice was not widespread, or did not 
have such dire consequences, until the 
white man arrived with his fire-water 
and his quick-shooting guns. When 
the use of horses among the Indian 
tribes became more general, warfare 
was more popular, for a tribe on the 
war path could move quickly from 
one battle ground to another. 


The Powerful Blackfeet 


The Blackfoot. Nation was by. far 
the “most powerful of all the Alberta 
Indians, comprising, besides the 
Blackfoot proper, three lessor tribes 
the Bloods, the Peigans and the Sar- 
cees. These four tribes were at peace 
with each other. They fought other 
tribes separately, or banded together 
for strength, if the need arose. The 
Blackfoot, Bloods and Peigans were 
of the Algonquin stock, and spoke the 
same language. The Sarcees were of 
the Athabaskan stock, and spoke a 
different language. They were sup- 
posed to be an off-shoot of the Beaver 
Indians. Different stories are rife as 
to why this band broke away from 
the Beaver tribe. The general belief 
is that they were’ driven out for not 
keeping the peace pact with the Cree 
Indians. As they journeyed south, 
they came in contact with a band of 
Cree Indians of the banks of a river 
with whom they fought. Peace was 
concluded, and they all sat down to 
smoke the peace pipe on the banks 
of the river, hence the name, “Peace 
River’. They did not keep the peace, | 
however, and on their way south 
again fought with the Crees on the 
banks of the Battle River, and again 
with the Blackfoot Indians: further 
south. However, they had to settle 
somewhere, and they decided to 
federate with the Blackfoot Nation, 
and were known as the Sarcees. Sir 
Geo. Simpson said of them: ‘The Sar- 


Historic Photograph 


Joseph, Chief Crowfoot of the Blackfoot confederacy of Alberta, and 
grandson of the former Great Chief Crowfoot, who in 1877, signed Treaty 
No. 7 on behalf of the Blackfoot Nation; Mrs. Joseph Crowfoot, of the Spotted 
Eagle family; daughter Beatrice Crowfoot who has completed her nurse’s 
training. 


cees were regarded in my time as the 
boldest..of all the tribes that inhabit 
the plains.” 

The Blackfoot Nation claimed as 
their territory, the hunting grounds 
extending from the foothills of the 
Rockies on the west, east to the Cy- 
press Hills, north to the Red Deer 
River and south to the United States 
border. Of this territory, the Black- 
foot Indians claimed the north, with 
the Bloods and Peigans south of them, 
and the Sarcees on the north-west 
corner of this territory. 


The Price of a Squaw 


THe Blackfoot proper was by far 
the most formidable ofall the West- 
ern tribes. They were a tall, well- 
built people, hospitable and more in- 
telligent than other Alberta tribes, 


and strong in battle. They were much 


feared by other tribes. Being strong 
4n number, they carried on. perpetual 
warfare with other tribes. It is said 
that in the very early days, when on 
the war-path, they painted one foot 
and one leg black to the knee, thus 
the name, Blakfoot. Like most of the 
Indians, they were polygamous, anda 
squaw was worth from one to ten 
ponies, depending on her strength 
and beauty. An Indian who had a 
‘good number ‘of strong, comely 
. daughters was well away. When 
‘Henday made a frip into Alberta in 
1854, ‘he found, the. Blackfoot Indians 
well supplied with horses, which they 
used for travel and for hunting the 
buffalo, their chief food. 
~The Bloods were tall, well built In- 
dians and quite a large tribe, though 


not quite as aggressive as the Black- 


foot tribe. It is said that when on 
the war-path they painted. one hand 
and one arm ‘to the elbow red, thus 
the name. 


- wan. 


-family groups: 


The Peigans were a tall race; but 


few in number and not so much to be. 


feared. 


The Woods Crees of Alberta, the 
avowed enemies of the Blackfoot 
tribe, were short and stout, and not 
so intelligent as the Blackfoot Indians 
They were large in number, and lived 
in the wooded area, north of the Red 
Deer River. They fished and hunted 
wild animals, travelling on foot, by 
dog team or by canoe. They were a 
roaming tribe of Indians. 


Other smaller tribes, the Beavers 
and the Chippewas made their home 
further north beyond the Peace River, 
in the wooded country. They were 
more peaceful Indians, not interested 
in warfare. 

The Stonies, a small tribe, small in 
number. and in stature; made their 
home in the foothills of* the ‘Rockies 
and the valleys among the mountains, 
in a territory extending from the Bow 
River north to the North Saskatche- 
They lived-a more settled life 
than most tribes, and -in smaller 
camps. under one. leader, or in 
They were not so 
war-like as most 6f- the tribes, 
and they. considered the  Black- 
foot Indians their: deadiy enemies. 
They lived by fishing and hunting 
the wild beasts of the forests and 
travelled on’ foot, by dog team or 
canoe. 


Indian Legends 


Among a people unspoiled in ima-' 


gination by civilization and its con- 
ventions, it is natural to find a wealth 


of legend and tradition and myths of | 


strange tales and wonderful happen- 
ings. The Stonies have an. interest- 


‘ing’ bit. of folk lore explaining their 


presence in the mountainous country. 
According to the legend, Jong, long 


= ADDRESS 
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NEW IDEA MOWERS AND SIDE-RAKES are quick on-and-off. The semi-mounted 
mower (shown here) fits 65 tractor models. The full-trailing mower fits any 
tractor with PTO. Low-wheel and high-wheel rakes are suspension-trussed for 
rigid strength. Reels yield at both ends. Controls can be handled from tractor 
seat. Changes from side-rake to tedder at flip of lever. 


How to speed up ; 


"Operation Hay-Time’’! 


What makes nutrient-rich, appetizing 
hay? First of all, good curing weather. 
The rest is up to you and your tools. 
The production of high quality hay 
requires fast, clean cutting; quick, 
even curing with minimum sunlight 
on leafy portion; good timing; rapid 
storing. 

Fast cutting and curing 
Becanse New Idea mowers are quick 
and easy on-and-off, you can jump 
into a weather break at’a moment’s 
notice. Built to close tolerances and a 
little stronger than necessary, New 
Idea mowers can be relied on to cut 


smoothly, ‘steadily,- cleanly; even on’ 


sharp turns, It’s easy to. get a day’s 

cutting down by the time air tempera- 

ture reaches‘ good ‘curing stage. 
Hay is made in the windrow 


A New. Idea* side-rake* and: tedder ~ 


windrows hay for ideal, curing. The 


quick drying, easy-to-shatter leaves . .. 
which carry most of the feed value 
...are turned into the center of the 
windrow. There they cure slowly, 
away from the searing, nutrient- 
bleaching sun. The coarse, tough 
stems stick out for faster curing. In 
this way both the leaves and the-stems 
cure out evenly, which keeps shat- 
tering to.a- minimum: Most of the 
nutritional value of your hay gets 
to the barn and your live-stock. 


Try it on your farm 

To test. the hay-making ability of a’ 
New Idea mower or side-rake, ask 

your community New Idea dealer to 

bring one out.to your farm. Have him 

show you how to adjust and operate 

it for best results. Then mow orgy 
windrow a day’s cutting yourself. It’s, j 
our ‘bet. you'll “never let that» New. 
Idea machine leave your farm. 


OS em me me on ee 


NEW [prea FARM EQUIPMENT COMPANY, Division gvco DISTRIBUTING CORP, 


Coldwater, Ohio, U.S.A. 


Send: Fouboh for free illustrated literature: 


(0 Full trailing mower. 
{) Semi-mounted mower 
©) High-wheel side-rake and tedder 
() Low-wheel side-rake and tedder 


NAME. 


CALGARY, ALBERTA 
Northwest. Farm Equipment,’ Ltd. 
Cor» 7th Ave, and 6th St. E. 
REGINA, SASKATCHEWAN 

“Grain Belt Farm Equipment, Ltd. 
1848 Halifax Street 5 


‘I am a student, .. 


(0 “New Ideas for Handling Hay” 


All-purpose elevator 
Twine-wire-tie. baler 


I farm acres 


WINNIPEG, MANITOBA’ 

“Allied Farm Equipment, Ltd. 
Sutherland Ave. at King 

VANCOUVER, B.C. 

Rendell Tractor & Equipment Co., Ltd, 
62 West-Fourth Ave. 
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New Marvelube 


substantially reduces engine wear by protecting’ 
vital parts with a chemical coating TOUGHER 
THAN STEEL...keeps varnish and carbon 
deposits to a minimum... gives constant pro- 
tection to every moving part under all load 


conditions. . \ 


New Mineralube 


is a non-detergent, anti-foaming -mineral oil 
specially suited for hydraulic systems ... protects 
against pressure loss and ruptured lines. New 
MINERALUBE is also an ideal ‘low-cost motor 
oil for light duty driving and engine break-in. 


IMPERIAL 


€sso 


PRODUCTS 


another reason why you can 


ALWAYS LOOK TO IMPERIAL FOR THE BEST 


ago, before white men came to what 
ig now Alberta, the Stonies had a 
great Chief, White Eagle, who always 
dressed in purest white buckskin, 
wore white headdress, rode a white 
charger and was followed by a large 
white dog. He led his warriors to one 
victory after another, until at last he 
was defeated by the Blackfoot and 
Blood Indians, and was obliged to flee 
with the remnant of his army. They 
sought safety in the mountains, know- 
ing that the Plains Indians would fear 
to follow them there, for they believed 
the devil dwelt in the mountain peaks, 


For many years they lived at peace 
in the mountains, growing fat and 
stfong and increasing in numbers. 
White Eagle never ceased to crave 
vengeance, and finally’ he called his 
braves together and started on the 
war-path. Although old in years, he 
still had the skill to lead his army 


‘to victory, and as he succeeded in one 


battle, he went on to others, In each 
battle he lost a few warriors, until at 
last his army was depleted -and he 
was obliged to flee again to the 
mountains, followed closely by the 
enemy. His army crossed what to- 
day is known as Ghost River, and 
camped twenty-five miles north on the 
banks of the river near what is known 
as Devil’s Head, a mountain resem- 
bling a huge giant. Their enemy, be- 
coming bold, camped not far behind 
them ready to attack in the morning. 


Chief Eagie, who was badly wound- 
ed, asked his Medicine Men to carry 
him to the top of Devil’s Mountain, 
that he might die there. When they 
reached the top, he had them scrape 
the sand and stone from around the 
base of the head. Then they waited 
until the early morning hours, and 
when the enemy was approaching, he 
had them loosen the key stone, and 
the huge stone went crashing down 
among the enemy, killing many and 
throwing the rest into confusion. 
Thinking that this was a supernatural 
happening, the enemy fled in panic, 
never to return. 


Alberta’s Indian Population 


These tribes, consisting of the 
Blackfoot Nation (four tribes) the 
Crees, Stonies, Beavers and Chippe- 
was, made up the Indian population of 
what is now Alberta. For a time, 
American Indians came and claimed 
the territory south-east of Cypress 
Hills; but when they heard that the 
Mounted Police were on their way 
West, they quickly withdrew to their 
own country. The Kootenay Indians 
from the mountains of British Co- 
lumbia sometimes made their way 
into Alberta, Indian tribes claimed a 
certain territory by right of pos- 
session. Tribes or bands sometimes 
visited other than their own territory, 
either as a friendly gesture or for 
trade. However, hunting parties were 
not welcomed beyond their own terri- 
tory. The Medicine Man, As-so-si-na- 
ki-wa, yielded a tremendous power 
over the Indians of the plains, or the 
Blackfoot Nation. His ability to cure 
them of many complaints was impli- 
city believed by a people who were 
highly superstitious. When they were 
tll, they believed it to be due to the 
witchcraft of’ another tribe, and the 
Medicine Man brought about a cure 
by resorting to witchcraft. 


Thus we could go on and relate 
many stories of these brave men of 
yore, who roamed the prairies with 
the buffalo, strong men and brave, 
who are now: the wards of our Gov- 
ernment... The Crees.and most of the 
Beaver ‘and Chippewas. signed the 
Treaty with the Government in 1876, 


and the Blackfoot Nation and the 
Stoney tribe in 1877. 


Their children 
and their grandchildren are now living 
in houses, tilling the soil, raising live- 
stock and sending their children to 
school on the reserve. Most of them 


are adopting the white man’s way of 
life and accepting his religion. There 
is little romance in the life they live 
today, and they bear but a small re- 
semblance to the Red Men of yore. 


a 


Ancient price 
levels 


8 the year 1137, just 818 

years ago, an Englishman 
could stock a modern-sized farm . 
for the equivalent of $50 in 
present day currency. The ma- 
jority of the farmers in those 
far-off years were serfs and 
even the man who rented land 
from the baron was scarcely one 
degree above slavery, 

At a sale in the time of Henry 
Il, 11383-1189, three draft 
horses, six oxen, twenty cows 
and two hundred sheep realized 
a total of a little under $50, ac- 
cording to ancient records. 
Wheat was sold at 1s 8d a quar- 
ter ton, but in one year it is 
recorded as being as high as 
$5.00 a quarter ton. 

The Lord Mayor of London 
paid 20s a year rent for his 


-mansion in the city, and the 


assistant clerk of parliament re- 
ceived a salary of 12 pounds a 
year. 


Even as late as the reign of 
Queen Elizabeth, cheese was 
soid for 4c a pound and the 
charge at the leading inns in 
London for a bed for a night 
seldom exceeded 2c, while a 
substantial dinner could be had 
for 12c. Farm laborers were 
paid about 2c a day, and in har- 
vest time 4c. 

While the farmers were kept 
on the poverty line by the land- 
lords, the middlemen, who dealt 
in their produce, frequently 
made fortunes. In 1664 Thomas 
Guyon left 100,000 pounds 
which he amassed solely by 
trade in farm products. Con- 
sidering the value of money in 
those ancient years, that’ estate 
must have been equal to some 
of the greatest of the present- 
day fortunes. 


Should wheat -yields in the 
United States be about average 
next year, that country may see 
a slight decline in its tremend- 
ous wheat stocks which in re- 
cent years have been steadily 
mounting. Even so, the wheat 
carryover on July 1, 1956, may 
still be 900 million bushels or 
more, equal to a year’s produc- 
tion. , as 
WHEN WE HEAR an elderly man 

tell about how much better 
the boys behaved when he was 
young, we wonder whether he is 
suffering from indigestion or 
had sleeping sickness during his 
teenage. — Sheldon Mail. 


Green for Danger. In Mil- 
waukee, Police Chief John W. 
Poleyn, advising members of his 
force not to be fooled by the. 
sweet. breath of suspected mo-_ 
torists, launched a new course 
in detecting. chlorophyled 
drunks. 


HERE and THERE 
and EVERYWHERE 


O find out the reason that white 
bread is so popular one has to gc 
back to mediaeval times. Then only 
the aristocracy and the wealthy could 
afford white bread. Dark bread was < 
stigma of poverty. As wealth becam« 
wider disseminated the public taste 
demanded white bread. Note: The 
dairy industry might consider thi: 
idea in regard to butter. 
* * * 


The atomic pile is being used by 
scientists to increase plant mutation: 
in an attempt to obtain better varie- 
ties. For potatoes, bigger and-heavier 
tubers are being sought, and ones 
that will keep longer in storage. 

a3 * * * : 

Cows yielding 5,000 lbs. of milk are 
now considered average animals. Fifty 
years ago in Canada the average was 
3, 000 lbs. i. 
* *. * 

The insecticide DDT has probably 
saved the world from epidemics of 
typhus, bubonic plague and other in- 
sect transmitted diseases. 

* * * ¥, 


United Nations statisticians esti- 
mate that haif the people of the 
world have a cash income of less 
than $100 a year. Only about one- 
tenth of the world’s population ‘get as 
much as $600 a year. 

* * * 
_ Canadian farmers would have a 
better chance to sell their products to 
Great Britain if we would cut pur- 
chases from the United States by 8 
per cent and increase purchases from 
the United Kingdom by that amount. 

* * * 

Any average man who has lived to 
70 years has consumed in his lifetime 
—100 head of cattle, 200 lambs, 20 
sheep, 310 pigs, 2,400 chickens, 26 
acres of wheat, 6 acres of fruit. He 
has drank enough water to fill a good- 
sized lake and his needed fuel in 
heart units. equals the burning of 150 
big trees. 

He spent 3% years eating and 
drinking, 3 years dressing and un- 
dressing, 2% years going to and from 
work and 25 years sleeping. He work- 
ed 22 years. 

* * a ; 

Alberta farmers sold hogs to the 
cash. value of $75,570,000 last year; 
Saskatchewan farmers, $23,965,000; 
Manitoba farmers $19,462,000 and 
B.C. farmers $2,284,000. 

: * * * 

“Farmers’ Day’ is celebrated on 
Friday, June 10, in Alberta. The pro- 
vincial government has made the day | 
a public holiday: 

* * * 


A Windsor, Ontario, man who join- 
ed Chrysler Corporation of Canada, 
Limited, as a time-keeper 30 years 
ago today became vice-president in 
charge of finance. He is Frank J. 
Hogan whose appointment to the posi- 
tion is announced by E. C. Row, presi- 
dent and general manager. 

* * * 


Sam . Watson, British Laborite, 
after observing the Soviet railway. 
system in operation: “How on earth 
a classless society can afford four 
classes of railway travel and three 
classes of waiting rooms would defy 
even Kary Marx — never mind a sim- 
ple Methodist like me.” 

* * & 


There are 1,500,000 farms in the 
United States with incomes of less 
than $1,000 a year. The government 
is going to help either by providing 
easier credit, technical assistance and 
research or aiding the fonners in 
moving to city jobs. 


& 


1 Fortunate 
6 To scorch 
10 Ralse 


14 Shaded 
syvian 
retreat 


19 Arrow 
poison 


20 Tortoise) 
beat him 


21 Overhanging 
roof edge 


22 Propelling 
boat 


24 99 (Rom. 
num.) 


25 Narrow Inlet 

26 A continent 

27 Tune 

28 Scotch for 
own 

29 Prefix:. 
down 

80 Suggestion 

32 Headlong 
flight of 
animals (ph) 

35-Country 

37 Color 

38 Hindu charl- 
table gift 

40 Drink 
slowly 

41 Spanish. title 

43 Cloth 
measure. 

44°Kind of 
pastry (pl.) 

45 Satisfied 

47 To soak 

49 A genus of 
insects 

61 Mohamme- 
dan ruler’s 
decree 

62 Siamese 
measure 

84 Perlod 


86 Abyssinian 
ruler’s title 


HORIZONTAL 


Our Crossword Puzzle 
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VERTICAL 
57 Kind of fish 122 To put on ais 4 io 4 
58 Vict 1 1 oman god. oman roa 
aed ce creer dess of child- 61 A Chinese 
62 Prefix signi- 125 Do not birth measure 
fying newest (contr.) 2 City of 63 Anglo-Saxon 
64 Lair 126 oval Chaldea re Sole. . é 
residence agle’s nes 
SMe cag, Oe venice $8 Be 
cr 429 Bitter vetch daupor 67 Ardor 
70 Hawallan 131. Footlik A 99 68 Deep sound 
bird oot Ke. Par 5 Irish poet of a large 
72 Part of circle 193 Division of 6 Chewed on bell 
congress noisly 71 Sphere 
74 Negate (pl) 7 Clasp 73 Coagulated 
76 Fodder 136 Word of 8 Sign of the 75 A small 
storage pit negation . ZeHinc i is arate 4 
ementary ntlere 
W pit “Atta 137 Abounds textbook animal (pl.) 
-, 139. Kind of 10 Debated 79 Noise made 
78 Symbol for beetle 11 Hearing by horse 
tin 141 A glove organ 81 To bring 
80 To revoke (var.) 12 Feminine a forsh i 
name eminine 
83, Fathers 142 Stee 13 Harvesters nickname 
86 Operated phy y 14 Platter from 84 American 
87 Cylindrical 145 A thought which Christ Indian (pl.) 
89 Exclamation 147 Hiatus ate last 85 River of 
of disgust 149 To rent supper France 
15 Cut of meat (French 
90 Lubricating 153 A nome in 16 Beard of spelling) 
ty 54 seins f fish 17 te" d " Gu ‘ jen hs 
in 1 ind o 8! e gods uido’s scale 
oe riringeront. 198 Fright 48 Provided 91 Ascertained 
of copyright 157 A seine with some 93 A beverage 
159 Let it stand quality 95 Bivalve 
94 Pertaining 160 Perform 19 Quotes mollusks 
to the laity - 161 Musical 23 Bird~(pl.) 97 Rocky 
96 Prickly — roup (pl.) 31 Stroke pinnacle 
plant (pl.) 163 Geometric 33 Atmosphere 98 To observe 
99 Ireland figure (pl.) 34 Biblical name 100 Strike with 
166 Highest 36 Wing open hand 
100 Wander from mountain in 37 The hawk 101 The book 
line. of march Philippines parrot “palm 
104 Decay 167 Therefore 39 Bill of fare 102 Genuine ~ 
408 Roman 168 Small bird (pl.) 103 Period of 
bronze 169 Citrus fruit 42 Ranted time 
171 Opposed to 44 Prepares for 106 As it stands 
407 Rubs out aweather college (mus.) | 
411 City In 172 Sharp knock (slang) 108 Location 
New Gulnea 174 Article 46 Obscure 109 Sea eagle 
412 Keen 175 Exhibit 48 Measure of 110 Drunkards 
177 River of welght 113. To make 
114 To be keenly Germany 50 Melodies sleek 
sorry for 178 Expensive 61 Feminine 115 Grand Old 
116 A direction 179 Enchantments name arty 
117 Pald athlete 181 To go in 53 Aloft 119 Narrow pas- 
118 City of Asia 182 Places 55 Instructor sageway (pl.) 
120 Buddtist 183 Makes. soggy 67 Prefix: not 121 Genus of 
spirit of 184 Anglo-Saxon 58 Tense alms 
evil slaves 59 To disturb 124 Existe 


Solution on page 38 


125 
127 


128 
130 
132 
134 


123 


137 


138 
140 


A frult (pl.) 
Race of 
lettuce 
French for 
‘and’ 

One who 
fuses ore 
(pl.) 

To soak 
Printer’s 
measure 
Nothing 
Walks with 
short totter- 
ing steps as 
a child 

To box 
Texas ---+00 
state force of 
mounted 
police 

To tantalize 
A. recessed 
portion of a 
room 

A set of 
implements 
To peruse 

A group of 
three (pl.) 
Swordsman'‘s 
dummy stake 
An. Indone- 
sian of 
Mindanao 
Part of 
ewer (pl) 


rovide a 
supply of 
food 
A megapode 
of the 
Celebes 
Succinct 
The color of 
malachite 


Border 

Kind of tide 
Drains 
Explosive 
(abbr.) 
Encountered 
Writing 
Implement 
Preposition 
French 
article 


‘ 
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If you can’t 
save a lot, 


save 
a little! 


THE 


ROYAL BANK 
OF CANADA 


The Farm and Ranch Review is the 
best bargain in the farm publication 
field. 


“THE WORLD'S 
BEST CHEW” 


‘ALL CANADIAN NATIONAL RAILWAYS - 


STATIONS, © “TELEGRAPH AND EXPRESS OFFICES 


Alberta’s Largest Hatchery 


STEWART’S 


. 0. P. 
sites CHICKS 
TURKEY POULTS 
DUCKLINGS — GOSLINGS 
LOWER 1955 PRICES 


IMMEDIATE DELIVERY 
Day-old and started chicks, Turkey 
Poults, Ducklings and Goslings. 


WRITE FOR 1955 ILLUSTRATED 
CATALOGUE and PRICES 


STEWART ELECTRIC HATCHERIES 


602B - 12th Ave. W., CALGARY, Alta. 


Agricultural notes 


Earl Johnson, soil specialist with 
the plant industry branch of the Sas- 
katchewan department of agriculture, 
says experiments Gonducted in the 
province had shown no benefit from 
tillage at depths greater than that ne- 
cessary for weéd control and seed-bed 
preparation. During the past four 
years, workers at the Swift Current 
Experimental Station have compared 
summerfallow * worked four inchés 
deep with other fields worked to a 
depth of 12 inches. There was no 
difference in the amount of moisture 
stored by the two methods. — Crop 
yields following. the summerfallow 
showed no difference between deep 
cultivation and standard cultivation 
of summerfallow. 2 

cd * * 


Tests made by the University of Al- 
berta prove that fertilizers not only 
increase crop yields. but also increase 
feeding values: Experiments made 
on grey wooded soils showed that the 
protein content of alfalfa and alta- 
swede was increased by from 15 to 25 
per cent with applications of sulphur 
containing fertilizers..Then Dr. C. F, 
Bentley, of the soils department, used 
rabbits in a feeding test. Half. were 


fed with* legume hay from fertilized _ 


fields and ‘half-with hay from unfer- 
tilized fields. The average gain of 
rabbits fed’on the fertilized hay was 


|50 per cent over those fed on that 


which was not fertilized. 


* * * 


A joint committee of representa- 
tives from the Alberta Farmers’ Un- 
ion and the Alberta Federation of 
Agriculture is making a factual study 
of vehicle insurance in order to pre- 
pare a car insurance plan for the 

rovince. Roy Marler, of Edmonton, 
is chairman, Mrs. W. C. Taylor, of 
Wainwright, secretary and the other 
members of the committee are: Wil- 
fred Hoppins of Calgary, and Arnold 
Platt, of Lethbridge. The move is be- 
ing made because of the wide-spread 
dissatisfaction regarding car insur- 
ance in Alberta. 

* * * 


The president of Consolidated Min- 
ing and Smelting Co., R. E. Stavert, 
says that for the first time since the 
end of the war supplies of fertilizer 
materials have exceeded demand as a 
result of the continuing expansion of 
the,industry since 1950. A period of 
intensive competition for available 


‘markets, with an accompanying de- 


cline in price, may last for several 
years. 
* * @ 


Ergot is a problem that cannot be 
left to the plant breeder, says Dr. W. 
P. Campbell, plant pathologist with 
the federal department of agriculture. 
Good farming methods most provide 
the answer. These, says Dr. Camp- 
bell, are not hard to follow. The first 
step is to keep down grasses on 
roadside and headland. Don’t let 
them go, to seed. If the grasses are 
cut for hay when in flower there will 
be no danger of ergot spread to the 
adjoining grain fields and the hay 
may be fed with safety. Don’t use 
ergot-infested seed and don’t scatter 


the screenings over the field when - 


combining, Dr. Campbell advises. 
Much can also-be done by choice of 
crop. Never follow rye with wheat or 
barley. Both are very susceptible to 
ergot and rye usually leaves- some 
ergot lying around. Oats is a good 
crop to follow rye in the ‘rotation 
since it is seldom attacked. Flax is 
quite immune, Neither grain nor hay 
should be fed in which the hard, dark 
ergot bodies are in evidence, but these 
do not appear in the grasses until 
about three weeks after flowering. 


Rambler 
Alfalfa 


FRAMBLER. is a new alfalfa variety 

developed at the Dominion Ex- 
perimental Station, Swift Current, 
Saskatchewan. It was licensed and 
officially released for seed increasé by 
the Canada Department. of Agricul- 
ture on February 1st, 1955. Seed will 
not be available in quantity before 
1957. : 


Rambler originates from crosses. be- 
tween the blue flowered variety 
Ladak, and the yellow flowered varie- 
ty. Siberian. Selection and reselection 
was practised through several gen- 
erations, starting in 1938, immedi- 
ately after the “Great Drought” of 
the thirties. ae 2 


The. distinguishing characteristic of 
Rambler is its creeping-rooted habit 
of growth, excellent drought resist- 
ance and good winter hardiness, The 
flower color of Rambler is quite vari- 
able, ranging from blue through 
greenish-yellow to yellow with yellow 
predominating. It ‘recovers slower 
after. cutting. -than common alfalfa 


varieties and is especially suitable for 


seeding pasture and -hay fields in 
mixture with grasses. At most points 
in the Prairie Provinces, it. will yield 
as much or more forage than either 
Ladak or Grimm on dryland and it 
will persist in the stand much longer 
than either variety. It is the per- 
sistance and spreading quality of 
Rambler that will make it especially 
useful in areas where common varie- 
ties. frequently kill out because of 
drought, cold, or both. 


oe. 

Iron for baby pigs 
8 bots aad per cent losses of new 
born pigs is due to anemia which 
is caused by iron deficiency. New 
born pigs do not carry large enough 
supplies of iron to take care of their 
requirements throughout the suckling 
period. Thus the feeding of iron to 

little pigs is of extreme importance. 
New born pigs should be given 
three doses of iron at one week inter- 


vals beginning the first dose three * 


days after the birth of the pigs ad- 
vises A. J. Charnetski, Alberta’s Live- 
stock’ Supervisor. The second dose 
should be given ten days after birth 
and the third dose 17 or 18 days. after 
birth. ra 

If reduced iron is use, each dose 
should consist of not more than half 
the amount that will lie flat on a 10- 
cent piece. If paste in tubes or: liquid 
is. used (all are available at drug 
stores) the directions on the package 
should be’ followed very Closely. It is 
good practice to also give new born 
pigs 4 or 5 drops of highly concen- 
trated Cod Liver Oil with each dose of 
iron. ( 

In order to be sure the little pigs 
are getting enough , iron between 
doses, a few shovelfuls -of clean dirt 
may be put in a corner of the pen. 
If a couple of boards are nailed across 
the corner of the pen it will allow the 
pigs access to the soil while kéeping 
the sow out. 

* = " ‘ 

Asparagus, grew wild along the 
shores of the Mediterranean as long 
ago as 200 B.C. The Romans recog- 
nized it for the good food that it is 
and they took it along with them to 
England. There it was cultivated and 
prized as a delicacy and a luxury that 
only the wealthy could afford to en- 
joy. Today thanks to years of culti- 
vation, we can all enjoy its fresh 
green goodness, some of us from our 
own asparagus patch. 


tor 


‘Super fly killer 


A NEW chemical fly killer said to be 

capable of controlling even DDT- 
resistant flies, has been introduced by 
the agricultural chemicals depart- 
ment of Canadian Industries (1954) 
Limited. 


To be available this spring in dry 
bait form under the name “‘Diarinon”, 
the’ new chemical is being recom- 
mended for use.in dairy and- hog 
barns, poultry houses and packing 
sheds. Its use in unscreened barns 
has resulted in up to 98 per cent re- 
duction of the fly population 10 to 20 
minutes after application each day of 
application. i 


Conservation area 


HE formation of another Conserva- 

tion Area in the Qu’Appelle Val- 
ley from Buffalo Pound Lake to the 
edge of the Piapot Indian Reserve, 
has been announced by Jack Arnot, 
director of the Conservation and De- 
velopment branch of the Saskatche- 
wan Department of Agriculture. 


The area is to be known as “West 
Qu'Appelle Conservation. Area Num-. 
ber Thirty-Five”’, and was established 
by the Hon. I..C. Nollet, Minister of 
Agriculture, April 20th. are 


The lands involved lie in the valley 
on both sides of the river, where the 
main problem is flood control.. Some 
irrigation development will also be 
promoted by the Area Authority. 


Crabapples 
for the West 


A NUMBER of crabapple varieties 

have proven themselves hardy 
and productive over a large section of 
western Canada. Particular success 
has been experienced in areas shel- 
tered from the north and west and 
which have a dependable supply of 
moisture. Most of the hardy varieties 
have unique characteristics which 
result in products with strong con- 
sumer appeal. 


Studies of the different varieties for 
various food purposes have been car- 
ried out at the Morden Experimental 
Station Fruit and Vegetable Products 
Laboratory. It would appear at 
present, that the most promising 
varieties for commercial production 
are Dolgo, Bedford, Kerr, Osman, 
Quality, Trail, Renown, Rescue, and 
Magnus. Each has specific properties 
which make it highly desirable as a 
food product. 


Dolgo, with its rich red color, high 
acid, and delicate flavor is out- 
standing for jelly. Bedford, Osman, 
Kerr, and Quality have fruit of uni- 
form and desirable size for canning. 
These four varieties may also be used 
for jelly although the yield and color 
of product are not as attractive as 
that from Dolgo. Quality has partic- 
ularly good texture and flavor when 
canned. Trail and Renown, being 
sweet, and mild, are very popular for 
eating out of hand. They are not 
recommended. for canning or jelly. 
Rescue is productive and matures 
very early. It may be used for can- 
ning, jelly, or eaten fresh. A” very 
attractive canned product may be 
prepared with the yellow variety 
Magnus by simply adding spices and 
red color, 

Most of the above varieties have a 
high nutritive value in comparison 
with other apple products. The raw 
fruit of Magnus and Dolgo normally 
have twice the vitamin © content of 
tomatoes. 


<4 


Flying farmer 
(Nanton, Alberta, News) 
D2 you know that the majorityof 


all private planes are owned by 
Weather is about the only: 


farmers. 
hazard facing aviators ... and who 
are more conscious of the weather 
than farmers? Then, too, farmers 


have an economical @ivcntace that 
whets their flying inclinations. Their 


pastures and hay fields‘ make ex- pe. 


cellent landing areas and there is al- 
ways plenty of space on a farm for a 
one-plane hanger. 
dargest number of flyers organized 
into a single group anywhere in the 
-~world is the Flying Farmers. And 
their favorite subject of conversation 


Probably the . 
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is the weather. Invariably, their 
meetings are highlighted by an ex- 
pert, speaking on weather prediction. 


e + ®@ 


Hoover Commission says that gov- 
ernment supplies, owned mostly by 
the Pentagon, are 10 to 20 billion 
dollars bigger than they need to be. 
This makes the government’s holding 


of four billions in corn, cotton and 
wheat look pretty small, 
es 8 


_ Canadian storage stocks of poultry 
Meat are at a fairly low level and 
U.S. forecasts are for a slightly lower 
production this year. This provides 
a feeling of cautious optimism among 
poultry raisers in Canada. 


~ 


. as 
{Mianearotis.Mouine im 
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POWER (low HARVESTOR 


‘ This POWERflow Harvestor is something new in combines! For the all-new 
SP-168 is the Minneapolis-Moline Self-Propelled Harvestor with your ideas 
built in! Step up to the SP-168—12-, 13- and 14-foot sizes—and check off 
money-making advantages like these: 

Far easier handling with MM hydraulic power secre, new: one-lever 
concave adjustment, one dual control stick to regulate ground speed and head- 
er height, a new automotive type clutch and variable-speed POWERflow 
hydraulic drive. 

New operator comfort with.a large, roomy platform, adjustable cushion- 
type seat, new high leverage brakes, greatly reduced heat and noise. 

New strength and wearability with single-unit header and thresher 


body, bridge-trussed structural steel frame, 104 rotating and _ oscillating 
points requiring no lubrication, double roller chain cylinder drive. 


Ask your MM Dealer for the facts on the SP-168. Discover ail the ways this 
all-new Harvestor can make money for you. 


MINNEAPOLIS-MOLINE munnearouts 1, MINNESOTA 


NEW CLUTCH 

Completely separate drive urlit from 
transmission for smooth, effortless 
shifting. 


POWERflow DRIVE 


Change ground speeds; in any gear 
without changing threshing and sep- 
arating speeds—without declutching 
or shifting gears. 


NEW ONE-LEVER CONCAVE 
ADJUSTMENT. 


Change concave, opening in seconds 
end return fo any selfing. 


POWER STEERING 


Steer with hydraujic power as standard 
equipment. Extra strong rear assembly. 


NEW WORLD CHAMPIONS! 

MM Uni-Huskors placed 1s?, 2nd and 

A in 1954 International Corn Picking 
nt 


FROM REEL TO STRAW SPREADER ... FASTER THRESHING ... CLEANER GRAIN! 


1.-Uni-Matic hydraulic controlled cutting height from 2 to 41 inches. 
Also available with new 8-foot floating pick-up header. 
2. Feéder raddle spring-loaded fore and aft. Floating bottom keeps 
constant clearance between feeder housing and front beater. 
3. Full-length seperating with 3,520 square inches of straw rack 
surface. Return grain pan oscillates separately to prevent plugging. 
4. Fish-backed sloping grain pan keeps grain moving steadily on 
hills. 
5. Grain-saver cleaning shoe with adjustable chaffers and sieves. 
6. Twin-reel straw spreader spreads straw evenly—on stubble only. 
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Baysham Khartoum | ed 


This bull is one of a shipment of Herefords to be shown at the Common- 


wealth Hereford Show and Sale at Regina. He was calved April 16, 1954, 
eut of Hargrove Lady Tth, by Baysham Goldlink (87373).- He was bred by 
C. &. Rudge & Son, Ltd., Baysham, Ross-on-Wye, Hereford. 


Did You Get Your Share 


of 650,000.00? 


Sheep men who ship their wool clip io. Canadian 
Co-operative Wool Growers Limited are always 
sure of top prices, careful weighing, reliable grading. 
But in addition, they have shared in year-end dividends. amounting to 
a total of $650,000.00 since 1945. 

There ate greater profits from wool when you sell the Co-operative - 
way, Obtain full particulars from yours Local Affiliated Association 
or our nearest. Branch, 


CANADIAN Co- OPERATIVE Woon Growers 
217 BAY STREET Li M ITED TORONTO 
Affiliated Association in Every Province 


FAIRBANKS-MORSE 
HAMMER MILL 


..grinds grain faster because breaker plates 
and screens-are large, and 48 V-type ham- 
‘mers, rotating at high speed, increase 
capacity and grind most of-the grain the 
first time round. Large diameter cylinders 
save power by giving hammer tip speed at 
only 2,400 r.p.m. 

Have your Fairbanks-Morse 
dealer give you full details, or 
write your nearest F-M Branch. 


The CANADIAN FAIRBANKS-MORSE CO. Limited 
15 Branches from Coast to Coast 


3 models, to match 
available power. 


Fine rahe 


Makes a better cigarette 


Herefords coming to Canada 


5s A SHIPMENT of 16 British pedigree 


: Hereford cattle left Glasgow 
early in May, in the S.S. Salacia, 
bound for Canada. ‘They will form 
one of the star attractions at the Sas- 
katchewan Golden Jubilee celebra- 
tions to be held in Regina in Au- 
gust. The cattle will be accompanied 
by 27-year-old. David Rudge, son of 


_ the prominent British Hereford breed- 


er, Mr. C, E, Rudge, who owns the 
weleknown Baysha herd of Herefords, 


near Ross on the Wye, Herefordshire. 


The pedigree Herefords, founded on 


a. type prevalent in Herefordshire cen- 
turies ago, is one of the world’s best- 
known breeds.. With its red coat and 
invariably white face, the Hereford 
is unmistakable. Long years of the 
most. careful breeding, following. me- 
ticulous selection, have brought it te 
its present prominent position among 
breeds. Herefords are noted for their 
hardiness and early maturing qualities 
and are now to be found in Canada, 
the United States, South America, 
South Africa and Australia. 


Dinsmore stock show 


and Sale. 


HE fourth Fat Stock Show and 
“Sale to take place in Dinsmore, 
Sask., will be held on Thursday after- 
noon; June 9. This annual event has 


become a very popular occasion for 


farmers, ranchers and 4H beef clubs, 
and. is regarded as the beef show- 
window for. the area south and west 
of Saskatoon. 

The committee in .charge of the 
show and sale this year is composed 
of two representatives from each of 
the Vanscoy, Montrose, Macrorie, Fer- 
tile Valley and Dinsmore 4H Beef 
Clubs, with J. Braidek, Ag: Rep. at 
Delisle, as_secretary-treasurer. . To 
satisfy the need for a bigger and bet- 
ter show. the prize money offered has 
been increased and new competitions 
added. The show features classes for 
calves carried by 4H members in the 
heifer project. These calves will be 


shown and then taken back to their 
farms for-use in the breeding herd. A 
class for commercial stock will be 
held to enable farmers to show fat 
stock. 

Following the show the 4H fat 
calves and commercial stock will be 
sold“ by auction. Several farmers 
have already-indicated: that they will 
bring commercial stock. to sell. and 
take advantage of the good prices 
paid at Dinsmore Sales. Acting on 
requests by several top-notch pure- 
bred’ breeders the committee has this 
year made provision for the selling 
of good quality registered beef bulls 
and females. These will be auctioned 
following the sale of fat stock. 

To end the day, a dance sponsored 
by the 4H clubs will be held in Bud's 
Barn just. out of Dinsmore. 


Gallinger 
bull sale 


Claude Gallinger, owner of the fam- 
ous Killearn Farms at Tofield and 
Clover Bar, Alberta, and outstanding 
raiser of Shorthorn bulls, held his 
annual sale at Edmonton on -May 10: 
Thirty buHs were sold for $21,755, an 
average of $725. Top price was paid 
by Henry Marshall, of Steamboard 
Springs, Colorado, for Killearn Al- 
berta Grand 4th — $3,050~ 


J. W. Durno, of Calgary, was auc- 
tioneer. 

The purchasers: H. Martin, Steam- 
boat Springs, Col., Killearn Sentry 56, 
$410; Dr. W. Doyle, Unity, Sask., Kil- 
learn Sentry 57, $525; H.R. Walters, 
Clive, Alta., Killearn Landmark 16, 
$500; A. Grills, Ladybank, Alta., Kil- 
learn Landmark 17, $450; A. and Ww. 
Watt, Barriere, B.C., Killearn Cyril 24, 
$1,200; J. C. Price, ‘Conrad, Montana, 
Killearn Cyril 25, $450; H. R. Good- 
fellow, Carruthers, Sask., Killearn 


| 
$ 


~ $400; A. A. Mitchell, 


Landmark 20, $410; H. Martin, Color- 


ado, Killearn Landmark 22, $500; J. 
C. Price, Conrad, Mont., Killearn 
Cyril 29, $400;°Wm. Stefura & Sons, 
Chipman, Alta, Killearn Alberta 
Grand, $600; Fred T. Madge, Rich- 
dale, Alta., Killearn Marshall, $750; 
Hector and Stanley Loveridge, Duff, 
Sask., Killearn Landmark 23, $1, 200; 
Clem Loughlin, Viking, Alta., Killearn 
Norman 57, $350; Frank Porter, Bye- 
more, Killearn Norman 56, $400; 
Chas. McIntyre, Hayter, Alta., Kill- 
earn Cyril 31, $550; G. Underwood, 
Bremner, Alta.,~Killearn Baron 54, 
Lloydminster, 
Killearn Landmark 24, $310; J. C. 
Price, Conrad, Mon., Killearn. Nor- 
man 58, $300; Tom Johnston, Birtle, 
Man., Killearn Alberta Grand $675; 
Henry Martin, Steamboat Springs, 
Col,. Killearn Alberta Grand 4, $3.050; 
W. N. Graburn, Okotoks, Alta., Kil- 
learn Norseman 120, $400, also Kil- 
learn Flash 5, $600; J. C. Price, Mon- 
tana, Killearn George 2, $800; H. R. 
Goodfellow, Carruthers, Sask., Kil- 
learn Landmark 25, $800; John Hen- 
nig, Andrew, Alta. Killearn Escort 
7, $375; Haughton Bros., Kamloops, 
B.C., Killearn Northern 14, $750; J. 
Peaseley, Dundurn, Sask., Killearn 
Norseman 121, $1,200; A. Mitchell, 
Lloydminster, Sask., Killearn Land- 
mark :26, $300; J. N. Zwierschike, 
Holden, Alta.,- Killearn Welfare 9, 
$2,600; R. Kahmbach, Barrhead, Alta., 
Killearn Cyril 35, $500. 


Eee 23 per cent of Cana- 
dian’s expendible income is 
required for the purchase of 
food. That leaves 77 per cent 
for deep freezes to contain the 
food, for clothing, rent, motor 


cars, amusements, education, 
liquor, tobacco, and so on. 
* ¥* * 


More than 10,000,000 acres of 
land are under farm Brodyenin 
in Manitoba. 


\Canada’s trade deficit... 


Balzac 


’ 


Beef Club, Alberta Champions 


Left to right: W. J. “Grandpa” Church, Ron Jones, Doug Jones, Dwaine 
Jones, Gordon Jones, David Church, Robert Church, Ron Hanson, Gordon 
Church, Ron Bailey, A. J. Bushfield, Joyce Hunt, Wilma Jones, Bruce Bailey, 
Arlene Jones, Richard Bailey, Beverly Church, Florence Bushfield. 


The Balzac Beef Club, pictured above was the winner of the 
General Efficiency prize for Alberta. Some 310 4H Clubs were in 
the competition of which 130 were beef clubs. A. J. Bushfield is 


the Balzac club leader. 


Fred Bell, district apriculturist; Calgary, says the Balzac. club 


record is one of the best he has known. 


The fariney 
of 1955 


LOYD FE. PARTAIN, of Better 
Farming magazine, in an address 
given at White Sulphur Springs, West 
Virginia, defined the qualifications of 
the farmer of 1955 as follows : 
He must be jack of all trades and 


master of all. . Se 
He must be engineer enough to 


run $10,000 worth of machinery, and 
blacksmith enough to fix a break- 
down on the spot. He must be econ- 
omist enough to know when to buy 
feeder cattle and when to sell — and 
bookkeeper enough to find the weak 
points in his operation.. — 

He is a gambler on the weather and 
on prices.. He is a veterinarian as 
he spots disease, castrates a pig, or 
sticks a bloated steer. e does not 
have to be a chemist but he needs to 
know what is in his fertilizer formula. 
He does not have to be an agromonist 
but he must know which crop variety 
is best and when to plant it. 

He does not have to be a diplomat 
but it can help ‘convince his wife that 
a one-man-hay baler would increase 
farm profits enough to buy her an 
electric dish-washer. 

He doesn’t have to be a psycholo- 
gist but it might help keep-his chil- 
dren interested in farm work while 
town kids go fishing, 

- The farmer of today is a good-sized 
capitalist.and a day laborer. He must 
have brains enough to make 40 de- 
cisions a day and brawn enough to 
toss around bales of hay and bags of 


fertilizer. 


And with all he must be in a posi- 
tion to walk into a bank and ask for 
a substantial loan, and that without 
batting an eye. © 

What a man the 1955 farmer must 
be! 

What a challenge he faces! 

What an opportunity he has! 


a 


The statistics of trade between 
Canada and the United States in 1954 
are given herewith : 

Canadian imports from 

the WS) $2,765,000,000 
Canadian exports to U.S. 2,376,000,000 
389,000,000 


U.S. hog ne: 


HVIGHER prices for hogs are ex- 

pected in'the United States, which 
will ‘be of interest to Canadian pro- 
ducers. Forecasters predict a July 
peak approaching $24 to $25 for the 
U.S. west coast. 


Initial price’ 


announcement 
HE initial Wheat Board price for 
wheat for the 1955-56 crop year, 
which begins Aug. 1 next, will be an- 
nounced early in July, according to a 
statement made by Rt. Hon. C. D. 
Howe, minister of trade and com- 
merce. 


Tractor accidents  ~- 


EATHS from tractor accidents on 
Western Canada farms will total 
around 100 this season, if the experi- 
ence of past years is. duplicated. 
The tragedy of it all is that ordinary 
precautions would prevent the dread- 
ful accident toll. 


Tipping is one of the commonest 
tractor accidents. Soft ground is a 
very usual cause. A-combination of 
road gear and wheel brakes also add 
to the number of tipping mishaps. 
Rearing is another form these acci- 
dents take, and this is generally 
caused by one of two things, hitching 
a lead too high on the tractor or fas- 
tening a solid object such as a post or 
pole to the drive wheels to- pull out 
of a hole. 


Another group of accidents take 
their toll, and they are caused by 
carelessness. These accidents include 
fueling a running .or hot tractor, 
clutching a tractor from the ground 
while hitching an implement, leaving 
a tractor parked on a slope without 
wheel brakes locked on, not providing 
safety shields for. power take-off 
shafts? wearing loose clothing while 
working with a tractor, and finally, 
not checking carefully enough that all 
is clear before moving a tractor. 


Better barley 


A FASCINATING study recently 
started by, the Department -of 
Plant Science at the University of 
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Alberta may have a profound influ- 


sence on the future of that grain. 


Scientists have performed wonders 
in improving wheat and oats, but bar- 
ley has been somewhat neglected — 
a sort of Orphan Annie. While wheat 
and oats have become modernized, 
barley remains much the same as it 
was in the dim, distant past. 


So, the scientists at the University 


of Alberta are going to meddle with 


barley chromosomes, which are the 
carriers of heredity. By multiplying 
the chromosomes certain inherent 
qualities can be intensified.. The hope 
is that a greatly improved barley will 
be produced. r 


shirts, slacks, sportswear, 
work. clothes etc. Amazing 
money making plan. No 
~ experience negeesary 

or spare time. Free alin 
“| ing -for personal use 

extra Bonus. Write” for 
Powerful Sample Outfit 
“ and full instructions ab- 
solutely Free. 


Blake-Walker Co.,. 


Dept. 
1030 St. acaan St.” 
Montreal, P.Q 


POWERFUL 
SAMPLE 
OUTFIT 


FREE 


JUST LIKE A 
DEPARTMENT 


STORE 


AN OPPORTUNITY 
TO 


EARN CASH 


An aggressive individual— 
man, woman or youth—can 
make extra cash by obtain- 
ing subscriptions for the 
Farm and Ranch Review. 


Write Circulation Dept., 


FARM AND RANCH REVIEW 
702 - 2nd Avenue West 
CALGARY _ ALBERTA 


Wateh for Your Copy of 
this Book of Big Values 


FREE ON 
REQUEST 


£T 


WINNIPEG 


ACTUAL JOBS in Canada, U.S., So, Am,, 
Europe. To $15,000. Travel paid. Write 
Employment Info. Center, Room C-6, 4 
Green St., Boston, .14. 


WANT 
PRODERN 


BUILDINGS, 


Then there’s no need to 
delay! Imperial Bank Farm 
Improvement Loans are 
available to help finance 
renovation of old buildings 
or erection of new ones: 


See your Imperial Bank 
Branch Manager today. 


IMPERIAL 


“the bank thot sewice built ” 
IMPERIAL BANK OF CANADA 


Here’s a Book planned 
months ahead, to bring 
you personal, family 
and home supplies for 
now and Summer at 
prices you'll like; in a 
choice of quality and 
smartness to satisfy, 
youl 


Shop from its 126: pages 
—all of them’ packed 
with notable values — 
and dozens of them in 
full color. Shop: early 
for limited-quantity 
specials, shop often for 
your seasonable needs 
from this book. You'll 
find now, as ever — It 
PAYS TO SHOP AT 
[2\\ EATON’S. 


Copy 


EATON C%...:. 


CANADA 
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The Peace River Country 


T WAS in 1911 that a covered 
wagon drawn by two little 
Indian ponies, came- rumbling 
over endless miles of hummock 
in the north land. That was my 
introduction to the Peace River 
Country. What a contrast be- 
tween the Peace River Country, 
then and now! I hope I can de- 
scribe it as it was in the early 
days, so that ‘those who have 
only seen it lately can have a bit 
of an idea of. the great change 
that has‘ taken place. 
In 1911 there were two trails into 
the Peace River country, the Edson 
Trail, which could be aised only in 
winter, and“the»Peace River Trail, 
which "could be used both winter and 
summer. The Peace River Trail was © 


longer, but as we came in during the” 


summer, we came that way. Day 
after day, we bumped: along in the 
wagon. Through rain, and sunshine, 
but mostly rain. Often we were stuck 
-in the mud for hours. The wheels 
would sink in right up to the axle, 
and it took time, patience and power 
: to get them out. ; 


Beside the two little Indian ponies, 
we had Tom and Jerry, a red, and a 
roan oxen. These brought up the 
rear with what effects it was abso- 
lutely necessary to have along. When 
we got stuck both the oxen and 
ponies were put on one wagon, but 
even that quite often did not do the 
job. The trail. was only marks left 
by the wagons that had gone before, 
ahd no work had been done even on 
the Peace River Hills. All around us 
the country stretched for miles. There 
would be a small open space, then 
bushes all around, then another open 
space, and through this the trail 
wound-in and out. On the-north side 
of the Peace there was quite a bit of 
open land, but there was a scarcity of 
water. On the south side it was all 
a combination of bushes, open spaces, 
and of course some stretches of only 
timber. 


The -prairie grass was thick and 
matted. Pea vine was so tall and 
tangled, that it tripped up both people 
and stock, where: it was thick. As 
the wagons rambled along flocks of 
prairie. chicken would whirr out of 
the way, and rabbits would scamper 
into the bushes. There were no stores 
to dash to at a moment’s notice, so the 


settlers stocked up with flour, salt. 


and shortening, and depended on the 
country to feed them. This it did 
abundantly. It supplied meat and 
berries in abundance. 


When camp was made in the even- 
ing ,the stock was hobbled out. That 
is ropes were tied around both front 
feet, so they could graZe, but. not 
wander too far. A bell was put on 
one pony and one ox, as it was so 
easy for them to disappear, even 
while quite close to camp. 


A fire was started and mother 
would make the bannock, while dad 
would replenish the larder with 
prairie chicken, partridge or rabbit. 
Bannock was a bread made with 
flour, shortening and salt, and as it 
did not take long to make, it was 
used while travelling. All during the 
early years, the wild meat and home- 
made bread (the bachelors always 
used bannock), wild berries, and as 
soon as possible, a garden, sustained 
the settlers. 


Often camp had to be made for 
several days, while the men built a 
culvert over a stream or corduroy 


By ELMA HELGASON 


over a muskeg. The corduroy was 
made by laying logs side by side all 
the way across, and hoping. they 
would not disappear into the muck 
before the wagons: got across! 


Early Welcoming 


When we arrived at the homestead 
there was’ no welcoming committee. 
Or was there? The coyotes welcomed 
us with a howling orchestra! Every 
evening as soon as dusk set in, a lone 


howl would send “the shivers up and | 


down our spines. Then another, and 
another. Soon ‘we were: surrounded 
by a symphony orchestra that would 
rival all: the saxophones between here 
and Timbuctog! I remember my little 
brother arming himself -with the 
‘putcher knife and stationing. himself 
, close to the door, just in Case! ~ 


Later, when our land had been 
fenced, and we children went every 
evening to fetch home the cows, we 
saw no end of coyotes, running here 
and there among the bushes. Strange- 
ly, we were not afraid. They were 
just as much a part of the landscape 
as the trees and the flowers. 


The flowers! How I miss them! 


summer I slip away to where there is 


f 


“Can't you-turn a little .faster?”, and 


: 3 ‘the .horses and oxen, on the roads, 
Anl 1 confess, that sometimes in the ‘while tractors replaced them in the 


fields. 


a bit of unbroken, ungrazed land, and ' 


enjoy and gather “the :wild flowers ~ 
‘But: I-can’t: be ex- | § 
travagant as in the days of old: Then - 


that bloom there. : 


I ran before the plow and gathered 
armful, after armuful. My sister 
and I decorated. everything in sight 
with monstrous bouquets of tiger 
lilies, roses, cfocuses and innumerable 
other flowers. We started on the 
house, and kept-on as long as mother 
could find utensils to put them in and 
a-place to set them, Then we did our 
hair in wreaths. Then we did the 
playhouse, the icehouse, and last of 
all, we decorated the trees in the bush 
by the house! Just anything, to keep 
them from going under the’sod, where 
no one could enjoy their beauty. 


In the spring the prairie was blue 
with anemones. Then came butter- 
cups and violets. How I loved the 
shy, little violets, peeping out from 
the new. green grass! Often on my 
way out for the cows, I would. lie on 
my tummy in the grass beside a bed 
of violets, and just look at them’ as a 
miser looks at his gold. 


Next came roses and tiger lilies. 
These two.were the highlights of the 
prairie. They could be seen such a 
long way off, and in some places the 
prairie just looked orange from the 
tiger lilies. Then there were asters 
and golden rods, and along with these 
flowers there were, wood. violets, 
strawberry blossoms, banks and 
banks of saskatoon bushes in bloom, 
(we. still have them), and innumer- 
able flowers whose names.I did not 
know. 


4 


Primitive Wilderness 


When we first came in there were 
no neighbors, no roads, no towns— 
just the wilderness and us. There 
was a settlement at Beaverlodge, and 
a store at Saskatoon, but that was 
far,.far away, when one travelled by 
wagon, with oxen or horses, instead 
of whizzing there, and back, in a wee 
while in a car. 


We soon got neighbors, however, 
and how welcome they were! Our 
nearest one had three little children 
just like my mother had. She would 
put the two older ones on a stone 
boat, give them the baby to. hold, then 
‘walk and lead the pony on the stone- 
boat, because she had no lines to drive 


‘Then wheat, oats, . barley, 
‘honey, and what have you! 
‘cently the Peace River Country took 
‘forty-six out of fifty-six prizes in the 


It is not the piles of lumber, 


ito the house they came to sharpen 
‘their. axes, and we children had to 
‘turn the grindstone, . Those.axes were 
‘really ‘heavy the way the man laid 
‘them 6n. We turned with might and- 


a 


him with. Everyone was so friendly 
in those days! . 


As the land became settled, little 
log cabins sprang up everywhere. 
Often the people lived in tents, like 
we did, while they built. their cabins, 
Needless to say, not many acres were 
done each year, as the bush had to be 
grubbed out of the way first. How I 
still hate the sight of a grindstone! 


It seemed the men were grubbing 
all summer. Every time they came 


main,.and all we ever heard was 


all. the time our poor arms ‘were 
‘being tried beyond endurance. How 
different it is today, when a bulldozer 
pushes everything before it and ploare 
acres and acres in no time! 


Soon we had neighbors all around |. 


and, after five years, the railroad 
came in. Then a town was built four 
miles. away. Soon the country had a 
network of roads, and cars replaced 


The Expanding Peace 


Now the whole country is a mon- 
strous field, with roads between, and 
farm homes scattered here and there. 
Towns are only-a few miles apart, and) 
people are as thick ag flies were be- 
fore D.D.T. “came on the market! Ever 
since the early “days, the Peace River 
country has taken prizes for its pro- 
ducts of the soil. First it was wheat. 
clovers, 
Just re- 


forage crops division at a Calgary 
fair, Toronto, Chicago and fairs here 
and there all over the west and east 
have yielded trophies to the Peace 
River Country. 


Grains and grasses, however, are. 
not the only wealth in the Peace 
Country. Its lumbering industry is 
enormous, and it would be quite a 
task to count all the sawmills scat- 
tered here and there in the woods. 
The fur industry also has yielded 
many thousands of dollars into the 
coffers of the Peace River region. 
Then there -is the oil industry. It 
appears that one of the world’s big- 
gest oil fields will be the Peace River 
Country. Roads are being blazed 
where never man has been before, and 
oil is being found. Bit by bit the 
whole country is being tested. While 
Sexsmith, Dawson Creek and Man- 
ning have all had their turns at being 
the Grain Capitals of. the British Em- 
pire, Valleyview calls itself the oil 
capital, but we are not sure how far 
this title extends. The Peace River 
country is like a mighty inland em- 
pire booming and bustling with acti- 
vity. 


Where forty years ago, the dull 
oxen. plodded, now the tankers go 
roaring by; the lumber trucks, and 
grain trucks; cars by the thousands. 
It is like living in a different world. 

z 
But ’tis not the gold or silver, 
Or the wealth of grain or grass, 


Or the wells with flowing gas; 
But the lovely hills and valleys, 


With the fields a shining sea; 
And the wonders of the sunset, 


That would hold the heart of me. 


s 


Carrot River Boys 


Donald. 2, Kenneth 4, Jimmie 6 and 
Stanley 13, sons of Mr. and Mrs, Phil 
Méachese, Carrot River, Sask. 


A trio of kids. 


Janis Fitzpatrick, age 10 months, 
and puppy, Carnduff, Sask, 


Time’s Glory 


Time’s glory is to -calm contending 
kings, 

To unmask falsehood and bring truth 
to light, 

To stamp the seal of time on aged 
things, 

To wake the morn and sentinel the 
night, 

To wring the wronger till he renders 
right; 

To ruinate proud buildings with thy 

. hours, 

And smear with dust their glittering 
golden towers. p 

—Shakespeare. 


? 


¥: 


e 


Here's. the hioweat news since padarii farming took a 
giant forward step with the first Ferguson tractor! 


Now “Ferguson brings" you a completely new and 
vastly improved. tractor, the Ferguson 35. It’s new under 
the hood, new in its method of implement control, new 
even in the smart, two-tone paint job. It's longer, heavier, 
and farmore powerful. : . 


The 35 brings you greater range, greater ecusily : 


of implement control. Its engine has been redesigned to 
give high torque at low. engine speed. This guarantees 
lugging power without surging or racing, less stalling 


from overloads, horsepower to spare for really tough jobs. 


From the spacing of the rear wheels (48 to 76 inches) 
and the extra large, truck-type brakes to the new 
“Tractormeter’’ dial and ‘Foam Float” Seat, the new 
Ferguson 35 is truly an engineering triumph. You'll find 
it a wonder to drive ...a real profit-builder to on 


Pe 


TORONTO, 


1. New Hydraulic System 


with Quadramatic Con- 
trol for Lift control, 
double-acting Draft con- 
trol, Response control 
and Position control. 


_ Guarantees far greater 


accuracy for. plowing, 
discing, cultivating. 


2, Dial-Range Transmis- 


sion provides six 
forward speeds, two re- 
verse; fits tractor speed 
exactly to the work. Low 
range for harvesting, 
plowing, sub-soiling. 
High range (up to 14 


mph) for light jobs or 


highway travel. 


CANADA 


4 


3. 


4, 


es -Massey-Harris-Ferguson 


LIMITED 


2-Stage Clutching con- 
trols tractor movement 
and live PTO with a 
single foot pedal. Pres- 
sing pedal half way 
down (you can feel when 
you're there) disengages - 
transmission. All the 


way down stops both 


tractor and PTO. 


Variable Drive PTO pro- 
vides drives in ratio to 
tractor ground speed, or 
to tractor engine speed. 
Synchronize with engine 
for harvesting, with 
ground speed for jobs 
like raking. 


FF-455A 
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U.S. wheat 
quota vote 


[pees the month of July wheat 

farmers in the United States will 
vote on wheat acreage quotas for the 
1955-56 crop year. A two-thirds ma- 
jority of the commercial wheat grow- 
ers is required for passage. Indica- 
tions point to the defeat of the pro- 
posed quotas. 

In that event the law requires that 
government support price should drop 
to 50 per cent of parity or $1.25 a 
bus., compared with $2.04 this season, 
Feed grain prices would flop likewise. 
The. U.S. government is likely to 
amend the regulations if such should 
happen. 

If the vote is in favor of marketing 
-quotas the 1956 wheat acreage allot- 
ment will be 55,000,000 acres and the 
support price 80 per cent of’parity or 


around $2.00 a bushel. 
* * * 


Manitoba’s livestock industry” 


has an annual value of nearly 
$100,000,000. 


AN EASY WAY 
TO 


Earn Money 


Farm Women’s Clubs can 
add to their treasuries by 
taking subscriptions for the 
Farm and Ranch Review. 


Generous commissions - 


Dehorn your cattle Dehorning Calves 


Eric Beveridge, livestock com- 
missioner for Saskatchewan, today 
urged farmers to give serious con- 
sideration to the problem of dehorn- 
ing cattle. 

Horned cattle are a liability to the 
farmer and the time to dehorn calves 
is when they are from ten days to 
two weeks old. 

Tanners are actually importing 
hides because they are comparatively 
clear of the injuries, scores and scars 
of which horn damage is a part. Horn 
bruises result in blood clotting deep 
in the flesh. Small horns on young 
cattle make a deep prod as well as 
long scores. . 

“Tt isa known fact,” said the com- 
missioner, “that packer buyers usual- 
ly bid somewhat less for horned cattle 
than for cattle without horns, because, 
they know there will be some a due! 
to trimmed out meat.” 

“The most satisfactory methine of 
dehorning is still the caustic paste,” 
said Commissioner Beveridge, ‘“al- 


.though the caustic stick is still widely 


used and is highly effective. One ap- 

plication, applied according to in- 

structions with package is sufficient.” 
* « * is 


- Hogs must have plenty of 
fresh water — in winter as well 
as summer — to make-fast, low- 
cost gains. ' 


: - 

Before a calf is two weeks old rub horns with caustic potash stick until 
quite red. A tittle grease smeared around the horn buttons will prevent liquid: 
running down on face. Neil -C. McKinnon, Togo, Sask. - , 


paid. 


Write Circulation Dept., 


FARM AND RANCH ‘REVIEW 
702 - 2nd Avenue West 
CALGARY ALBERTA 


HESSTON 
STRAW CHOPPER 


w PROPERLY SHREDS, CHOPS 
and SPREADS STRAW 


a TROUBLE-FREE OPERATION 
w RUGGED CONSTRUCTION 

~ Built like a hammermill, the free- 
swinging hammers tear and shred 
straw to short pieces; often elimi- 
nates one plowing or discing. 
Easily installed or dismounted. 


Cylinder 
« ‘-BAR 


most combines. 


Cut more acres per day and 
save more~- grain per acre 
with Hesston V-Bars. Fits 


Canada; 
Sea Halifax 

Gentlemen: Send me information on 
—M Cage 1 Auger (] Cylinder V-Bors [] Quick 


ns | AT ALL FINE OEE ALL FINE SHOE REPAIRERS 


Available for most combines. Dy- 

namically and statically balanced. 

@ Spring-Steel Hammers @& Sealed Bearings 

@ Heavy-Duty, V-Belt Drive @ Well-Braced 
Housing. 


“Ask the Man Who Uses One” 


RETRACTABLE FINGER AUGER 


Field proved. Prevents bunching of grain and 
slugging of cylinder. Fits most SP combines. 


In| : | 
For more details send coupon to dis- 
t 


get below or to HESSTON MFG. CO., 
500 Kin 
| NORTHWEST FARM EQUIPMENT LTD., Cor. 
of 7th Ave. and 6th St. East, Calgary, Alberta, 


St., Hesston, Kansas,; 


Grainbelt. Farm Equipment, Ltd., 1348 
St.. Regina, Saskatchewan, Canada. 
Retractable Finger 
linder and Concave 


V Agi 
justment ((] Straw Chopper Sealed Bearings [(]M-H 
{ Beater Sprockets Soybean Aeceee O Tank Loader 
on oars 1 and Extension ([] Friction Throttle for JH H and M he 


: ee Se 
Available for AC100, | NAM 


M-H, Clipper, IH | JD55, 65, and all t ADDRESS. 
and Gleaner SP’s. M-H SP Combines. 1 CITY STATE 


:.... Send Coupon Today 1OWN A COMBINE 4 
iy Ce So ea 


CONCAVE ADJUST- TANK LOADER and 
MENTS 


Fits JD 55, 65, 12A, 


“FY Photo by Neil McKinnon, Togo, Sask. 


When ddhorning mature cattle with clippers the horn is cut as close to 
the head as possible. A fringe of hair should be removed with the horn. 


The first farewell 
to my daughter 


By MARY ANNE DELL 


As I sat there in the dimly lit 

kitchen, eating my 5:30 break- 
fast, I thought how everything seems 
to keep pace with the changing times, 
everything that is but a mother’s 
panic when a fledging flees the nest. 
I had just waved good-bye to my first 
born, who was leaving home to ex- 
perience her first venture alone in 
the wide, wide world. 


How we have loved her and nour- 
ished her, physically, mentally, and 
spiritually. I found myself praying a 
wee prayer, that she may find 
strength and courage to cherish the 
things that we have taught her. Also 
that I might find fortitude to give 
her proudly to the world to fulfill her 
predestinated niche in society. 


My thoughts, as.I drank my coffee, 
turned to the pictures that I have 
seen and the reality which I know 
exists, of the homeless, unloved 
waifs of the world. ‘My pride in my 
daughter turned to humbleness and 
thankfulness. How we here are bless- 
ed, as mothers, as individuals and as 
a nation. Yet how carelessly do we 
and others about us treat this sacred 
heritage. We are indeed blessed 
among mothers to be able to raise our 
daughters in this country, which is 
free of “curtains and isms”. 

As I finished my solitary breakfast, 
the panic of placing my baby into the 
hands of society to experience some 
of the hard knocks of the world, left 


me. We, the combination of parents, 
school, and democracy have laid the 
foundation of her life security in the 
fact that sacred things must be kept 
sacred, and that first things must al- 
ways come first. Surely, with this to 
guide her and God to help her I need 
feel no apprehension. Rather than 
panic I now felt humble, thankful and 
proud to be sending a potential wo- 
man into the world, who in her turn 
will do her part to spread and uphold 


all things which could make this 
world ‘‘a thing of beauty, and a joy 
forever’. 


Milk drinkers 


LAst year, Canadians were the 

fifth heaviest consumers of milk 
and milk products in the world, only 
to be outdone by Ireland, New Zea- 
land, Sweden and Australia. Ireland’s 
per capita use of milk for all purposes 
was 1382 pounds, New Zealand 1349, 
Sweden 1234, Australia 1056 and Can- 


ada 1033, according to Dairy Farmers | 


of Canada. The United States was 
Ne 13th on the list with a total milk 
use of 682 pounds per capita, and the 
Netherlands, another dairy country, 
had a per capita consumption of only 
580 pounds. In fluid milk consump- 
tion Sweden ranked first with . 513 
pounds and: .was followed by Norway 
with 486 pounds, New Zealand with 
482 pounds, Switzerland 478, Canada 
406, Denmark 369, Ireland 368, United 
States 350, United Kingdom 344, Aus- 
tralia 306. 


RENEW YOUR SUBSCRIPTION 
TODAY! 
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News in reverse 


Some 3,440,000 couples will stay 
more or less happily married during 
the year. 


On the average, there are 5,500,000 
people working to bring home the ba- 
con, 

The Department of National Re- 
venue will find that 3,000,000 income 
tax returns for the year 1954 will be 
filed correctly. 


Last year Canadian airlines safely 
carried passengers more than 1,000,- 


000,000 miles. 

The Canadian railroads safely car- 
ried passengers about 1,700,000,000 
miles last year. 

About 846,000,000 acres of forest 
land will not be set on fire by careless 
smokers and picnic-goers this year. 

Probably 3,400,000 motor vehicles 
will not be involved in fatal accidents. 

More than 4,700,000 children under 
15 will not lose their lives in a fire. 

And more than 2,400,000 youth and 
teen-agers will not be involved with 
the police courts. 


RS ey 
2 
Why Wail 7... go ahead with FIL 
Put FIL on the job, as thousands of other 
Canadian farmers are doing. Discuss a Farm 


% v 


Improvement Loan with your nearest Bank 


of Montreal manager. 


70.2 BttiOd CANADIANS 


aDtes 


working with Canadians in evety walk of 


Bank oF MonrrREAL 
Canadas First Bank 


life since 1817 


ee 


All under one roof 


A branch of a chartered bank is much more than the best place to 
keep your savings. It is an all-round banking setvice-centre that 
provides services useful to everyone in the community. 


In every one of 4,000 branches in Canada, people are using 
all sorts of banking services. They make deposits, cash 
cheques, arrange loans, rent safety deposit boxes, transfer money, 


buy and sell foreign exchange. 


Only in a branch of a chartefed bank are all these and many 
other convenient banking services provided under one roof. 
A visit to the bank is the way to handle a// your banking needs 


—simply, safely, easily. 


% 


SEE 


@oeevanoescosneeesevoevuseseevuvecnae eee eooe#eveeeceseeseeeves eee 


Custody of Securities 
and other valuables 


Banking by Mail 


THE BANK 


ABOUT IT - 


Only a chartered bank 
offers a full range of 
banking services, including: 


Savings Accounts 
Current Accounts 
Joint Accounts 
Personal Loans 
Commercial Loans 
Farm Improvement Loans 
N.H.A. Mortgage Loans ” 
Home Improvement Loans 
Foreign Trade and Market 


Information 


Buying and Selling of 
Foreign Exchange 


Commercial Collections 
Money Transfers 
Money Orders and Bank 


Drafts 


Travellers Cheques 
Letters of Credit 
Safety Deposit Boxes 
Credit Information 
Purchase and Sale of 


Securities 


THE CHARTERED BANKS SERVING YOUR COMMUNITY . 


rts 
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12-foot windrowed swath. 


where others can't. 


McCORMICK NO. 64 PULL-TYPE—Engine or pto-drive. 
“Compare it with any medium size combine you've ever seen. 
Six-foot cutting width. Ample capacity to clean-thresh a 


McCORMICK NO. 140 PULL-TYPE—Engine or pto-drive. Big 
new champ in the pull-type class takes a 9-foot cut—extendable to 12 
feet. -Ample capacity to.clean-thresh a 15-foot windrowed swath. 


McCORMICK NO. 141 SELF-PROPELLED—28 differ- 
enttravel speeds — 10, 12 or 14-foot platforms — 50-bushel , 
grain tank. Big 60 hp engine lets you cut and clean-thresh g 


MODELS - 6 SIZES 


NOW CHOOSE A NEW 


| M:CORMICK COMBINE 


THAT FITS YOUR NEEDS EXACTLY. 


FIRST ina combine you want depend- 


able grain-saving performance, that, 


hurries your harvest and clean- 
threshes the maximum. At the same 
time you want a combine that FITS 
your farm — big ‘enough — or small 
enough, just right for your operation. 
Now the complete McCormick line 
enables YOU to have all the grain- 


LOWEST 1955 PRICES 
The low first cost of a 
McCormick combine 
may surprise you! Ask 
your IH Dealer about 
special, low prices on 
the No. 64 and the big 


BOOKLET 


a My IH Deoleris..........5 Bs tea os eeie SGis ec ew ats 


saving, time-saving, labor-saving ad- 
vantages of a MéCormick, tailored 
to your needs. No matter which one 
you choose, you'll get McCormick 
3-point separation ‘and exclusive 
DOUBLE-SHAKE cleaning. that 
saves the last 10 percent — the most 
profitable 10 percent of your crop! 


international Harvester Company 

of Canada, Limited, Dept. ‘‘R’’ 

208 Hillyard Street, Hamilton, Ontario. 

Tell me how a McCormick Combine con help me cut my combining g 

costs! Send the following: t 

[ ] No. 64 Combine Catalog 
{ ] No. 141 Combine Catalog 


ie ’ 
[ ] No. 140 Combine Catalog g 
{ ] No. 127 Combine Catalog § 


1 

Hidde: Pre hie ea 

McCormick No. 127 1 
self-propelled, today. "eects i agar Gi Ot ake Bh? aay 
SEND FOR Post Office revere Prov ; 

FREE Jfarm......Gcres. Principal crops. ....+.sceseesveceaness | 

' 

1 
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iiiitdh si adshbanibatiistiiiits 
“Kootenai” Brown. 


Kootenai Brown — — 
pioneer of the west 


England in 1839. Educated at Oxford, 
and for a time an army officer in 
India, he claimed a family connection 
through Queen Victoria. In his tra- 
vels he came up from San Francisco 


By JOHN F. MOORE 
Wes most pioneers and ex- 
plorers came from the 
East by way of the great rivers 


and plains, “Kootenai Brown” jin 1862. While he led a gay and ad- 


came out of the West. In 1865 venturous, life, folklore may have add- 
he was fleeing down the South ed to his vocations. 

Kootenay Pass. Being pursued He was a sailor, jailer, prospector, 
by a band of hostile Indians — rancher, dispatch rider, buffalo hun- 
he was in a hurry. He never ter, and game warden. He did travel 
really stopped until he was 800 the early Cariboo ‘Trail, prospected 
miles eastward across — the the rugged mountain ranges of B.C. 


pen Down in the southern interior he 
plains, at Fort Garr y: earned the name of “‘Kootenai Brown” 


But the Kootenay country for his trading among the Kootenai 
(the Indian word means land of Indians... He became an expert lin- 
any waters) was in his blood, guist in their tongue. 

e did stop long enough on the ae 

pa In ‘Waterton Park | 
Great Divide to make a vow that ff Rates 
he would be back here to live, 1 ’74 he was down in the extreme 


ovae south-west corner of Northwest Terri- 
proves B e could shake the tory: With Fred Kanouse ofsouthern 


., 7Alberta fame, he built a fort to trade 
He was among the first white with the Kootenays:: They established 
men to cross the broad prairies themselves on the Dardanelles be-- 
by pack horse. This whole ex- tween the Upper and Lower Waterton 
tensive plain: from the Rockies Lakes, now Waterton National Park. 
to Ontario, was then known as North West Mounted Police records 
Northwest Territory. In fron- mention this as Fort Warren, a few 
tiersman’s garb with elaborate Miles from the Montana border. Most * 


beadwork, he arrived in Fort historians agree that Fort Warren 
' j. 2nd Kootenai Post were the one and 


eet aie fd mee ee same. However, Indians later laid 
20 PAC OBFa? er TOM Ot, = Auk siege to it and though repulsed, a 
He had his picture taken — the qynamite blast wrecked it. 
first Pp ortrait made in what is Kootenai’s lovely wife didn’t enjoy 
now Winnipeg. the Waterton site for long. She died 
Three years later the Rockies again at the Fort soon after it was built. 
came in sight, and he was on his way No one knows how much later a party 
to trade with the’ Kootenay Indians. of Crees from Saskatchewan, after 
This time he was not alone. He had visiting relatives at Babb, Montana, 
a wife — a beautiful French half- grrived at Kootenai’s Post. But Koo- 
breed girl. tenai was so fascinated by a pretty 
John George Brown was born in young Cree maiden in the party — 


that he traded ‘five cayuses on the 
spot for her. But he also had a repu- 
tation for shrewdness on the frontier. 
‘He indulged the Indians in a little 
firewater, planned a day of pony 
races—and won back all five cayuses. 
The maiden’s name was Chee-Nee- 
Pay-Tha-Quo-Ka-Soon, “Flash of Blue 
Lightning” and was for many years a 
good wife to Kootenai. He called her 
Nitchimouse which means just that, 
but everyone else had to call her Mrs. 
Brown. He kept her dressed in color- 
ful silks and gave her many gifts of 
jewelry.‘ She was the envy of all the 
other Indian girls, and with Kootenai 
her life was one of romance and ad- 
venture. 


First Oil Discoveries 

The first discovery of oil in~ the 
West is associated with Kootenai. In 
1876 he acted as guide for Dr. Daw- 
son of the Geological Survey through 
the mountains. Dawson asked him if 
he had ever come across indications of 
crude oil, Kootenai said he wouldn’t 
know. Dawson mixed together a bot- 
tle of grease and kerosene and told 


him if he ever smelt anything simi-- 


lar, to let him know. Later Kootenai 
set the bottle on a shelf and forgot 
about it. ; 

The Stoney Indians often visited 
the Fort to trade. One day Kootenai 
had them smell the mixture, “Now if 
you ever see anything like that on the 
ground, come and tell me,” he said. 
Then he was off to guide’a hunting 

“party into the mountains. 

A Stoney. Indian soon caught up 
with him and told him he had found 
a pool of it on Cameron .Creek. Koo- 
tenai staked his claim ,then went on 
trading and buying furs again. 

Cameron Creek cuts through rugged 
terrain cascading down into Waterton 
Lakes. Early geologists decided the 
formation for oil was so’ unlikely, 
they didn’t go within miles of it. 
Kootenai had Bill Aldridge, said to be 
a former Texas oilman, working for 

‘him. Down in the hay meadow it 
was a hot day and the machine was 
dry. Bill told Kootenai he would have 
to ride out to Pincher Creek for oil. 
Kootenai got the bottle off the shelf 
and said, ““Maybe this will do.” 

Aldridge drew a long whiff, and 
yelled. ‘Where did you get this 
stuff?” 

Kootenai explained and Bill jump- 
ed off the mower. “So long, Kootenai! 
This hayin’ is your job now!” 

Aldridge went up to the pool and 
built a shack. For several years he 
made a lucrative living, refining it 
with gunny sacks and selling it to the 
ranchers. Out at Cardston and 
through what -is now.southern Al- 
berta he sold it as well for medicine, 
throat-gargle and pneumonia cure. 


Early Oil Activity 


Soon the Rocky Mountain *Develop- 
ment Company was organized. After 
“much road construction they moved 
in in.4901 and started drilling. With- 


ina year they struck oil at 1,010 feet, 


and it flowed 300 barrels of crude a 

day. Oil City began with a boom in 

a land that 4 years later would be the 
- Province of Alberta. 


Kootenai was said to be having 
breakfast one morning when one of 
“the drilling crew dashed up all ex- 
cited. “We've struck it!” Kootenai 
finished his breakfast then rode out to 
“see the gusher, The oil was coming 
up in bursts. -‘Whoosh! Whoosh! to 


the top of the derrick. Kootenai got. 


ready to dash to Pincher Creek for 
fame and fortune. He was hardly on 
his way when a rider overtook him. 
The gusher had’ ceased, 


But Kootenai as Indian trader and 
the first white settler, was not done, 
When Waterton National Park was 


_ © formed, he became its first Superin- 


tendent from 1910-14. At the town- 
site in now Waterton-Glacier Inter- 
national Peace Park, a. cairn was un- 
veiled in 1936. -In memory of . .*. 
John George “Kootenai”, Brown 
Frontiersman, Pioneer, Gentleman... 


Final Resting Place 

Not far away Chief Mountain tow- 
ers up, landmark for many: prairie 
miles eastward. It is the legendary 
home of the spirit of the Great West 
Wind, and at its foot is the final rest- 
ing place of Kootenai and his two 
wives. Chee-Nee-Pay-Tha-Quo-Ka- 
Soon, his Cree wife; had always been 
his Nitchimouse, loving him dearly. 
And on that July day in 1916 when he 
knew he was leaving, he told her he 
might return as an eagle. 


A few years later the first airplane 
landed near Waterton. Mrs. Brown 
fascinated, watched the great bird 
gliding down. She dashed across the 
field to where it landed, calling” his 
name. Stroking it, she kept murmur- 
ing, “Kootenai — Kootenai —.” Early 
settlers tell us she remained by the 
plane all night. 


Canadian Farmers 


1954 cash income 


ANADA’S farm cash income 

_ in 1954 is estimated by the 

federal bureau of statistics at 

$2,377,800,000, as . compared 
with $2,776,000,000 in 1953. 

The 14.3 per cent reduction 

was due mainly to the decrease 


-in grain marketing, and princi- 


pally wheat, in the prairie prov- 
inces. Wheat sales brought 
$645 million in 1953 and $322 
millions in 1954, ~ 

Returns from livestock mar- 
keting in the prairie provinces 
in 1954 totalled $316,698,000, as 
compared with $293,673,000 in 
1953. Livestock sales in British 
Columbia in 1954 totalled close 
to $30,000;000, as compared with 
$25,000,000 in the previous year. 

The following table prepared 
by the federal bureau of statis- 
tics, gives complete informa- 
tion: 


“Farm Cash Income from the Sale of 


Farm Products, by Provinces, 


1952-54. 
—Mmillion dollars—, 
1954 1953 1952 
(Pre- (Re- (Re- 
liminary) vised) vised) 
pede OS Berean seas een 24.0 22.8 32.0. 
Nova Scotia .... 43.0 41.3 40.2 
New Brunswick 48.4 46.1 53.4 
Quebec H a 
Ontario ... 4 
Manitoba 
Saskatchewan .. 472.3 
Alberta 
SS}, © fpaeieel Eason 
Canada 


Rt. Hon. J. G. Gardiner, minis- 
ter of agriculture, says that egg 
producers in this country will be 
provided with a floor price of 38 
cents a dozen for Grade A Large 


‘on a wholesale basis at point of 


storage. 
* 2 e 


World wheat production in 
1952, estimated at 7,240 million 


bushels, is 760 million’ bushels 


larger than in 1951. 
* a s 3 
Giving the dairy cow all the 
good quality alfalfa hay she will 
a will increase milk produc- 
ion. een 


co 
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ONLY 2 DAYS BALING 
A YEAR MAKES IT 

_ PROFITABLE TO OWN 
“ A McCORMICK NO. 45! 


You can bale 75 tons in 2 short days with a pto- 
drive No. 45: Figure what it world cost you at 
custom baling rates. Then, figure the total 
expense of doing it yourself with your own 
tractor and No. 45. Count everything. See how 
you can save up to 25 percent! 


en ut C0 x Mie 


GREATEST BALER 
2 SIZES - 6 MODELS 


LINE ANYWHERE 
The baler that pays off is the one that fits McCORMICK No. 45 ENGINE DRIVE 


your ere pnd vow Eh liens ke my Twine Tie 

acreage, the size of your tractor, the siz 

and type of bale you want, are-all met McCORMICK No. 45 POWER DRIVE 
exactly by the McCormick baler line. Twine Tie 

The powerful aircooled engine now avail- | McCORMICK No. 55 ENGINE DRIVE 
able for the No. 45 means faster baling with Twine Tie : 

a smaller tractor, in heaviest crop. McCORMICK No. 55 ENGINE DRIVE 
ane aranld 6 bignest capacity Peieous Wire Tie 

the McCormick No. 55, is also available as 

engine-drive. Makes the new, bigger, McCORMICK No. 55 POWER DRIVE 
heavier bale—twine or wire tie. . Twine Tie 

Your IH dealer is a specialist in fitting the . McCORMICK No. 55 POWER DRIVE 
McCormick baler to your job. Wire Tie 


... WITH A NEW 
McCORMICK 


Je 


1 international Harvester Company 
of Canada, Limited, Dept R 
{ 208 Hillyard Street, Hamilton, Ontario. 


: 1. Tell me how o McCormick boler can help me slash my baling costs! 
WRITE FOR | 
f ] No. 55 Baler Catalog 


Send the following: 
x - [ 
FIR FE t | ] No, 5 Side Rake Catalog { ] No. 20-C Field Harvester Catalog 


] No. 45 Baler Catalog 
BOOKLET 


Name. secs ccececncsGececs cocne cen cesueibesesvscncs 
{ AddOSS 1. ob agetecceanscdebe soetFeaseectsesssageces 


I Post Office. , scvensecccsecbes cd ecciwes POV eapesues 


{ { farm... .. acres. Principal crops. | 9-05 4 oss a abe 14 SbR EA AS 


] MytHDealeris.. 2.02... . ee ees Oresawetossetesser 


asc eecom tomes concme ooees came, cons ino alien am fees cute_sinms tems ies emme Genoa gees a 


ra 
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MOST PRODUCTIVE, EASIEST HANDLING 


Mighty 422 


Here’s BIG power combined 
with operating comfort and 
convenience never before 
available in a tractor designed 
for heavy field work. 45 
drawbar—51 belt horsepower. 
Exclusive IH Torque Ampli- 


The new low-profile International 


300 UTILITY 


Exclusive IH Fast-Hitch—Exclu- 
sive IH Torque Amplifier drive— 
IH completely independent pto— 
Exclusive Hydra-Touch hydraulic 
implement control— Years-ahead 
iH styling—low-profile design. 
Check the International 300 
Utility point-by-point—see why 
it will lead its field. 


‘ F great new McCORMICK 
FARMALLS 


“ All with: exclusive ‘new -Fast«Hitch 
and the greatest hydraulic systems 
ever developed. - All with other big 


new “Farmall Firsts” to bring. you 
NEW handling ease, solide. econ- 
omy, work capacity. 


INTERNATIONAL 


Ak FARMING HAS EVER. 


hee he) ge! 
KNOWN 


ternational W 400 


fier drive. Completely inde- 
pendent pto. Power steering> 
Hydra-Touch remote control. 
Only the International W400 
in its field offers all these 
aids and many more to help 
you do more work in a day, 
easier than ever before. 


The most powerful farm tractor 
on wheels 


INTERNATIONAL SUPER WD9 


-Here’s 59% drawbar horsepower in 
a tractor renowned for all-out lug- 
ging ability; unmatched stamina, 

ll diesel economy and low main- 
tenance cost. 5 forward gears for 
wide choice of operating speeds in 
the field, on the-road. - 


_ The kings of the track-types 
INTERNATIONAL CRAWLERS 


If-you think BIG and farm BIG con- 
sider. the BIG advantages of an all- 
soil, all-job, International diesel 
crawler. Unequalled lugging ability— 
-§ models from 33° to 155 drawbar 
horsepower. : 


YOUR IH DEALER 1S THE MAN TO SeEt R 


[2] International Harvester 


HARVESTER COMPANY OF 


CANADA LIMITED, HAMILTON, ONTARIO 


A robin called Cheep 
is now feeding cheepers 


By KERRY WOOD 


YOUNG robins are now squawking 

on every lawn and our friend 
Cheep is feeding his share of the 
speckle-bellies. Cheep came to us just 
one year ago. Some cruel boys had 
yanked down a robin nesf, killed three 
of the half-naked fledglings and put 
one lone survivor in a pants: pocket. 
Fortunately, an: older girl saw this 
episode and rushed out to rescue the 
half suffocated baby robin from the 
boy. Then-the girl brought the sick 
looking little bird to us. The robin 
squawked a feeble See and thus 
named himself. 

We installed Cheep on our screened 
sleeping porch and the family took on 
the job of feeding him, This is a 
tremendous undertaking, since bird- 
parents feed their offspring something 
like 350 times a day. We tried to 
schedule feedings to be no more than 
ten minutes apart, closer together if 
all members of our family were at 
home to help. Feeding started at 4 
a.m,, when Cheep woke at dawn and 
started cheeping. A few earth- 
worms were kept in cans on the porch, 
so that a sleepy man like myself 
wouldn’t have to go dig crawlers at 
such an hour. ~ - 

Cheep was not over the semi-naked 
state of a nestling and thus totally un- 
able to feed himself. : A worm placed 
on the floor in front -of him meant 
nothing at all as a food item.. That 
worm had. to be chopped into frag- 
ments 4nd tweezers used to jam the 
fragments far down Cheep’s’ throat. 
Then he gulped and looked happy. He 
took one small worm ata feeding at 
first, but this soon increased to. two 
and sometimes four worms at.a meal. 
One cold day when Cheep was extra 
hungry, he devoured 210 worms in an 
18-hour period. In fact, worms be- 
came scarce in the digable part of our 
garden as result of Cheep’s hunger, 
whereupon a_ kind-hearted ‘farmer 
came to our aid-by bringing us a box 
of worms he’d dug from his yard. 

We varied the fare, too. We fed 
Cheep fragments of raw hamburger, 
morsels of lean meat and bacon, bread 
dipped in milk, and occasionally soft, 
well-soaked currants and _ raisins. 
Anytime we found a fly or beetle or 
ant it went down Cheep’s gullet. We 
kept trying to coax him to pick up 
food but he was still too young. If 
the food seemed dry we added a little 
water or mhilk by means of an eye- 
dropper. Cheep thrived on our ad- 
ministrations. He'd run towards us, 
gaping his beak and cheeping loudly 
for food, then chirp softly when he 
was satisfied. He liked company, and 
seemed to enjoy the gentle .caresses 
given him by Rondo, Heather .and 
young. Greg. 

By the second week Cheep was well 
feathered and-able to fly from porch 
floor to table top to be fed. At this 
stage we took him outdoors two or 
three times daily and set him down on 


the lawn: Once an adult robin came 


along and beat’ up poor Cheep before 
we could rescue our bird: Probably. 
the adult robin noticed that. the 
youngster wasn’t behaving according 


to the regular pattern of robin life 


and thought a walloping would help 
Cheep’s education, Perhaps it did, 
but for a few days it completely de- 
stroyed his faith in robinkind! 


At first he’d merely sit-on the lawn 
or in the shade of a tree, looking 
around. with great interest but mak- 


ing. no effort to scrounge for food. 


Once we: hoped. that a busy mother. 
robin, feeding a family the same size ; 
as Cheep, might adopt him. But she 


fed her own and ignored Cheep. So 
we had to take him back to the sleep- 
ing porch and go on feeding him. We 
persisted with the outdoor excursions 
and on the fourth day, Heather jubi- 
lantly reported that Cheep had been 
pecking at the ground and_ she 
thought he’d captured an ant. This 
was progress! 


The family wanted a short holiday ~ 
in Banff as soon as school was out 
but we couldn’t leave Cheep: He 
wasn’t able to fend for himself hence 
the holiday was put off two days, and 
finally, ten days. By that time Cheep 
was getting pretty. good at foraging, 
he could fly as well as any adult 
robin, and had demonstrated a wary 
fear of cats and dogs. We loaded 
him full of hamburger one early 
morning, wished him a worried fare- 
well, and left him perched high on 
the maple tree with lots of bread and 
hamburger sprinkled all over the feed- 
ing shelves nearby. Then we went 
on our holiday. 


Four evenings later we returned 
home. We hadn’t been in the yard 
one minute before Cheep came flying 
close to greet us and opened his beak 
for food. The children were delighted 
he hadn’t forgotten us. Cheep was 
equally delighted to have us home ~ 
again. Mind you, we made no effort 
to keep him a pet ,as we all believe 
that a wild bird is much happier 
living as a wild bird. But Cheep in- 
sisted on coming to the kitchen door 
at half-hour intervals and calling for 
food. : 


This went on- for another week, 
when we had visitors. Cheep did 
not: trust strangers.. While the visi- 
tors were staying with us Cheep be- 
came noticeably wilder. Around this 
time he stopped taking food from our . 
fingers, but he stayed in the garden 
area and whistled whenever’ we ap- 
peared. He stayed in our yard until 
the end of October. One raw and 
snowy morning Cheep did not answer 
our. whistles and we knew he’d flown 
south. 


A plump and handsome looking 
robin came back to our yard first 
thing this spring and whistled a 
greeting when we Whistled at him. 


No doubt about it, it was our friend 
Cheep! He went-straight to the feed- 
ing shelf and flew to his familiar 
perches around the yard, whistling a 
response to us whenever we whistled 
at him. We felt sorry for Cheep dur- 
ing the spring snow storms, and hept 
the feeding shelves full of bread and 
meat seraps to help him through the 
cold weather. He continued to look 
plump-and sassy and well able to take 
care of himself. 


Two weeks later when the female © 
robins came back from the southland, 
Cheep had a home territory. staked 
out close to our house. His mate 
nested on a robin shelf placed under 
the house eaves, and Cheep serenaded 
us with lovely robin warbles at dawn 
and-evening. As this is: being writ- 
ten. Cheep and his. mate are feeding 
the newly hatched fledglings. By the 
time this article appears in print . 
Cheep’s family: willbe squawking on 
the lawn.iand Cheep will be. delving 
for worms to feed. the speckle-bellies. 
He's a wonderful bird and our, family. 
hopes that Cheep’s youngsters inherif 
many. of his prand qualities. - 


At least 15,425,000 Canadians have 


not -been frightened by seeing flying. 


-saucers, piloted by, little green men, e. 
hurtle through the air... 
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Western dairying 


from a lowly 


By GRANT MacEWAN 


(aeetys first dairyman, so We are 

told, was Charlie Jackson who 
drove a pair of oxen from Brandon to 
the Foothills, just ahead of -the rail- 
road. Cows roamed the streets of the 
frontier town but still not “every 
family: had one and Jackson . sensed 
‘opportunity. - He rounded up some 
additional cows from nearby ranches, 
mainly wearing the Cochrane Ranch 
brand, and called himself a dairyman: 


But having rounded; up the cows, 
Jackson's problems were only partly 
solved, The cattle had some of the 
qualities of prairie’ bronchos and re- 
sented: the touch of human hands, es- 


pecially. in their dairy departments.’ 


They did what any other worried bo- 
vine matron would do, — they refused 
to let their milk down until a com- 
promise arrangement was worked out 
with their calves nursing on one side, 
and Dairyman Jackson struggling to 
recover ‘some milk on the other. 
What milk was obtained in this way 
was peddled on the Calgary’ streets 
from a five-gallon can and sold at ten 
cents per dipperful, although nobody 
knew -exactly how much a Jackson 
dipper held. — 


At that, Jackson’s methods were 
not as primitive as those that might 
have been reported from some other 
western towns. .At least Calgary 
never sold milk by “the bag’. The 
Daily Free Press as published in Win- 
nipeg eighty years ago, reported 
that: “Milk is now brought in from 
the country and sold on the streets by 
the bag, ordinary grain bag.” The 
West's first daily paper was anxious 
to avoid misrepresentation, however, 
and added thoughtfully: “It may be 
necessary to. remind those who are 
not accustomed to this sort of thing, 
that the milk is previously frozen.” 


That Winnipeg milk retailer, if such 
he could be called, restricted his oper- 
ations to the winter. season and evi- 


dently his technique was to chop off a- 


chunk of frozen milk 6f whatever size 
a customer wanted. Presumably, ten 
eents would buy a big chunk and five 


cents, a small ‘one, 


‘With no bottles 
to wash or break and no Milk Board 
to define the shape of the “chunks”, 
operations were simple enough and 
perchance, satisfactory. And although 
the dairyman’s sack, used at~ other 
times to carry feed for the horse, may 
have imparted bits of straw and re-" 
lated farm by-products to the frozen 
milk, the real terrors of bacteria and 


_ health inspectors had not -been recog- 


nized. and nobody was worried. 


In no phase of western agriculture 
have the changes accompanying 50 or 
75. years been more striking. In_all 
dairy techniques it was the same. In 
the absence of refrigeration in those. 
early years butter suffered the same 


indignities as milk. A ton and a quar-- 


ter of butter was sent from Chilli- 
wack in the Fraser Valley to the gold 
fields in the Cariboo in 1868,- It was” 
a@ 450-mile trip at ox-team speed and,’ 
as one might expect, the butter, on- 
arrival, was hardly “Grade A.” Re- 
ports stated that the. butter spoiled 
the bear steaks fried in it but made.a 
useful salve to be applied to -sore 
shoulders developing-under the horses’ 
collars. 8 


Dairy Landmarks 


It was a landmark in western dairy 
history when Hon. Walter Clifford of 
Austin, Manitoba, brought a centri- 
fugal cream separator to his province 
in 1885. So novel was the new ma- 
chine, 70 years ago now, that. the 
honorable members of the: Manitoba: 
Legislature. took timeout to drive 
from Winnipeg by horse and buggy 
to see the amazing thing in operation. 
Some of them conceded that it might 
have a future while others announced 
their intention to stay- with the old 
creamer cans that had no mechanical 
parts except a tap to worry about. 


At the time the legislators inspect- 
ed the first cream separator, Western 
Canada had practically no specialized 
dairy cattle and it may be that: all 
the pure-bred Holstein cattle in West= 
ern Canada were owned by one man, 
Archibald Wright of Winnipeg. ‘This 
man Wright had a harness shop at 


Store your Grain 


‘SAFELY | 
At Low Cost 


‘STEEL GRANARY 


You'll always be happy that you decided on a proven-in- 
Here’s why: Heavy, 
corrugated sections, die-punched for quick, easy erection, 
provide sure protection against weather,-fire, and vermin. 
Easily moved, filled or emptied. Has full height door and 
Durable, economical. : «1 
first low cost is the last cost. There is none better. 


the-West Westeel Granary. 


handy unloading hopper. 


Enquire at your local dealers’ or write for particulars on 
Western Canada’s most popular granary. 


AN ALL- CANADIAN CANADA- WIDE ORGANIZATION 


WESTEEL 


PRODUCTS LIMITED- 
WINNIPEG REGINA SASKATOON CALGARY 
EDMONTON VANCOUVER TORONTO MONTREAL 


IN A PORTABLE 


2 SIZES 
1000 BUS. 
1350 BUS. 


curved, 


«the 


OUR 
50th YEAR 
IN THE WEST 


<man, 


limits. 


Portage and Main and some new land 
just west of the city and in 1881, seek-— 


ing cattle that would give him “both 
milk and meat,” he bought the Hol- 
stein heifer Agnes Jane and bull Sel- 


kirk from George H. Brown of Au- ' 


rora, Illinois.’ They were probably the 
first pure-bred cattle of the breed that 
now ranks highest in numbers in Can- 
ada. - Eastern authorities have been 
slow to admit it, but these two speci- 
mens were probably the first pure- 
bred Holsteins in all Canada. : 

By 1888, a few pure-bred dairy 
cattle: were making their appearance 
in the section that is now Alberta. W. 
Black. of Fort Macleod arrived back 


from the East with a strange assort-- 


“ment of breeds, one Shorthorn cow, 
one. Devon. bull and one Holstein 
heifer. called Annie Dee. They were 
about the ‘first bovine aristocrats 
where 10 years before, ahe buffalo 
were still numerous. 


_And from the Saskatchewan Herald 
of August 25, 1888, one may read 
that: “The Rev. Mr. Brick, a Church 
of England missionary, recently start- 
ed from Toronto to Peace River, tak- 
ing with. him, mill. machines, pure- 
blooded Durham bull, two Holstein 
heifers, an Ayrshire cow, pure-blood- 
ed Berkshire: and Yorkshire pigs.” 
One year later, according to the Cal- 
gary Tribune (of May 8, 1889), “Mr. 
Page arrived in town from Nova 
Scotia with 17 head of pure-bred Hol- 
stein cows and heifers.” 


‘Cowboys and Dairying. 

‘It is difficult to write the story 
of dairying at that early period with- 
out some reference to the entertaining 
effort of’ the dynamic little English- 
Sir John Lister Kaye who 
sought to do everything on a grand 
scale, In 1887 ,he formed the Cana- 
dian Agricultural Coal and Coloniza- 
tion Company and obtained ten 
blocks of land, each of 10,000. acres, 
along the new main line of the C.P.R. 
Sir. John’s. enthusiasm knew no 


He bought 5,000 cattle from. the Pow- 
der River Ranch Company and 10,000 
sheep. The cattle carried the ‘'76” 
brand and thereafter, Sir John’s ranch 
enterprise was best. known as “The 
76”. e Z 


‘But ambitious Sir John was to ob- 
tain much of his experience on the 
western soil at a high price. Wheat 
proved to be disappointing in spite of 


'Sir John’s decision to irrigate it’ by 
| means of watering carts. He decided 


to enter the fields of dairying and 
meat retailing. Story has it that Sir 


_| John’s directors, approving his recom- 


mendation, ordered the ranch cow- 
boys to begin milking the range cows. 
Such an order was not likely to be 


|any more popular with the cowboys 


than with the ranch cows that were 
just a couple of generations removed 
from the Texas Longhorn stock. 


Sir John built.a creamery in 1889 


and offered a silver trophy. to the. 


ranch manager who. had the largest 


number of cows being milked by Octo- . 
‘|ber of that year. 


He expected the 
plant would be receiving the cream 
from. at least 500 of his own cows. 
But he had overestimated both range 
cows and cowboys, and the project 
was a failure unless as an experiment 


be guided away from such mistakes. 


But ideas about dairying were be- 
ginning to change. Such enterprise 
was being seen more and more as a 
specialized - branch of agriculture. 
Western fairs were offering better 
prizes for dairy products and at some 
of the shows, Portage La Prairie for 
example, the classes for crocks of 
dairy butter were the most keenly 
contested of all. It was generally sup- 
nosed that if a young woman who 


‘the Territories. 


-cheese 


His company would produce ° 
‘wheat, cattle, sheep and anything else 
for which there might. be a- market. 


‘of the Canadian Federation, 


‘won that competition was not already 
married she could practically. choose 


-her own homestead home in the coun- _ 
try around. 


The Cheese Industry : 

For some of the early years, com- 
mercial interests found cheese to be 
more attractive than butter. Two 
cheese factories started in Manitoba 


in 1882 were®the first plants in the 
‘West, and in 1888, a cheese factory 


was started at Springbank, west of- 
Calgary. The latter was the first in 
And when dairymen 
heard about the huge cheese made at 
Perth, Ontario, and exhibited at the . 
World’s Fair in Chicago in 1898, they 
felt the urge to demonstrate what 
they could do. One result was a 
weighing one thousand 
pounds, made at the cheese factory at 
Innisfail and exhibited at the Terri- 
torial Exhibition at Regina in the 
summer of 1895. It wasn’t as big as 
the famous Ontario cheese shown at 
the World’s Fair but the western 
dairymen said it was better. 

By 1905, when the Provinces of Al 
berta and Saskatchewan were formed, 
dairy production was beginning to 
conform to a recognizable pattern but 


output was still small owing to the 


competition created by wheat grow- 
ing. More interest, however, was be- 
ing takén in methods, sanjtation and 
ultimate quality. And gradually, if 
not Phenomenomly, - production in- 


‘creased, 


The province of Alberta, in 1906, 


‘with 42 creameries and seven cheese. 


factories, produced roughly two mil- 
lion pounds of, creamery butter and 


‘a hundred thousand pounds of cheese. 
‘In 1953, the same province had 89 
creameries and 10 cheese factories 


and turned out about 30 million 
pounds of butter and close to. three 


‘million pounds of*cheese. .Production _ 


to meet the’rapidly expanding demand 
for fluid milk became increasingly 1 im- 
portant. 

Alberta’s total value of dairy pro- 
duction in 1953, was . $37,864,000, 


‘which was.a far. cry from the. dairy 
‘business that Charlie Jackson, knew 


when he sold hard-earned milk from 
ranch cows on the streets of Calgary. 

Dairy production in relation to 
other phases: of agriculture. in Mid- 


Western Canada may seem small but 


itis important. A breakdown of cash 


‘income from the sale of farm’ pro- 


ducts in Alberta for the year 1953, 
shows that 5.8 per cent of the income 
came from dairy products while 59.0 
per cent came from field crops, 28.7 per 
cent from livestock, 4.2 per cent from 


-poultry, 0.1 per cent from honey, 0.1 


per cent from wool, 0.5 per cent from 
fur farming and 1.5 per. cent from 


-miscellaneous products. 


Rhubarb came to us from Europe. 
Originally it lived in Asia and for 
many centuries the Chinese have used 
the roots of'a larger, coarser rhubarb 
for medicine. ‘Rhubarb also has been 
known by the name of pie plant, pre- 
sumably because of its deliciousness 
in pies. The young colorful stalks of 
rhubarb are apt to be more tender 
and juicy and have a better flavor 
than the late ones. And as the rhu- 
barb season is quite short, two 
months at the most, the home econo- 
mists suggest you freeze or can it 


it offered lessons to others who might early in the season. 


* * * 


Jake Schultz, chairman of the In- 
terprovincial Farm Union Council, is 
reported to have said there is a likeli- 
hood of that organization amalgamat- 
ing with the Canadian Federation of 
Agriculture. Dr. H. H. Hannam, head 
com- 
mented that there always will be room 


‘im the Federation for any bona-fide 


farmer, including those belonging to 
the Farmers’ Unions. 
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Surprising Sadie 
Faeroe JEMIMA SADIE, a pure- 

bred Holstein, bred and owned by 
J. C. Bell & Son, Burlington, Ont., is 
a@ most unusual animal. At an age 
when most cows are long past their 
prime, Sadie has surprised the experts 
by making her largest yearly produc- 
-tion record. As a fifteen-year-old she 
produced in 365 days. on twice-a-day 
milking 21,000 lbs. milk containing 
710 Ibs. fat. 
This is the latest in a long series 


of excellent production records made 


by Sadie which give her a lifetime 
total on official test of 171,574 Ibs. 
milk containing 5,973: lbs. fat average 
test 3.48% butterfat. 


Conserve the soil 
G.T.A. Digest U.S.A. 


How much food can we grow on 

an acre of ground? ‘That ques- 
tion will be of top importance to 
American consumers within a few 
short decades. 

Population experts point out that 
we will have more than 200 million 
people in the United States by. 1975. 
That’s 40 million more hungry con- 
sumers than we have today. All will 
want food — good food and ‘plenty 
of it. F 

We are dependent upon the acres 
already under cultivation to feed these 
multitudes.. There is little or no. new 
land to be broken to. the plow. 

The great importance of- soil cul- 
ture is being highlighted in the State 
of Minnesota by the University. of 
Minnesota's Department of Soils. 

Dr.-W. P. Martin, head of this de- 
partment, recently told the state legis- 
lature that a new soils building, with 
equipment, laboratories, greenhouses, 
classrooms and offices is badly needed. 

As Dr. Martin points out, ‘If we 
are to produce the food and fiber 
needed by a greatly expanding popu- 
lation, it is-necessary for us to con- 
serve and improve our soils.” 


Co-operative 
corner 


REDIT UNIONS in Canada in 1953 
continued the steady growth of 
the past ten years, At the énd of 
the year, charters were held by 3,607 
unions. Membership. was 1,393,585 
and total assets were $492,384,022. In 
comparison with 1953 these figures 
represent 272’ new credit . union 
groups, 133,150 new menibers. and 
$67,983,647 increase in assets.. These 
increases mark 1953 as the peak year 
in credit union development. The in- 
creases from 1952 to 1953 were the 
greatest ever reported as shown:in the 
annual publication ‘Credit Unions in 
Canada 1953” issued by the Econ- 
omics Division, Department of Agri- 
culture, Ottawa. 


A. credit union is a co-operative 
savings and loan association with a 
stated common bond of membership. 
Funds are accumulated from savings 
of members in the form of shares and 
~deposits and, from these funds, loans 
are made to members only for provi- 
dent and productive purposes. Total 
' shares held. by credit union members 
in Canada in 1953 amounted to $133.3 
million and total deposits were 
$323.8 million. These two items along 
with guarantee funds, reserves and 
other liabilities made up the total lia- 
bilities of $492.4 million. From these 
accumulations of funds, credit unions 
loaned to their members in 1953 a 
total of $204,863,000. The accumu- 
lated total of loans made since the 
first credit union was established in 


.tensive credit union movement. has 


1900: was $1,179 million. Losses or. 
write-offs during this period have 
been relatively small. 


HE Credit Union was launched in 
Canada in the year 1900 by Al- 
phone Desjardins, then a parliament- 
ary reporter, who was shocked by 
revelations in the House of Commons 
about loan sharks. He set out to 
teach ordinary people iret to be their 
own bankers. 


Desjardins made an intensive study 
of the European co-operative move- 
ment and from it evolved the credit 
union movement as it exists in North 
America today. The first credit un- 
ion group on the continent was start- 
ed by Desjardins~-at Levis, Quebec. 
The poverty of the people made them 
a ready prey for avaricious money- 
lenders. By buying a share of stock 
in the credit union and depositing as 
little as 10c a week, the members 
earned 2 per cent on their money and 
were eligible for loans, at interest 
from 5 to 6 per cent. 


From such small beginning the ex- 


grown until it is a mighty power in 
the money world today. Assets run 
into the hundreds of millions and 
members may obtain loans at a rea- 
sonable rate. 


Wheat Pool 
appointment 


Edwin A. Patching has been ap- 
pointed superintendent of publicity 
for the Alberta Wheat. Pool, accord- 
ing to an announcement made by A. 
T. Baker, general manager. Mr. 
Patching has been an employee of the 
Alberta Pool for eight years, seven of 
which were spent as assistant super- 
intendent in the publicity department. 


“Ed.” Patching is a native of Leth- 
bridge and obtained his early school- 
ing at Stirling, where his father. was a 
prgminent farmer, at Lethbridge Col- 
legiate Institute before going to the 
Olds School of Agriculture, and at the 
University of Alberta, from’ whence) 
he graduated with a batchelor of 
science degree in agriculture. 


After teaching for two years at the 
Olds _School of Agriculture, Mr. 
Patching entered the employ of the 
Alberta Wheat Pool. He has a com- 
prehensive knowledge-of agriculture, 
a thorough grasp of the Wheat Pool 
movement and an excellent grasp of 
publicity work. 


e 
President A. A. I. C. 
Wallace: A. Thomson, well-known 
owner-operator of a more than 1,700- 
acre farm at Pense, Saskatchewan, 
has been elected president-elect’ of the 
Agricultural Institute of Canada. ‘He 
comes to this high office in the na- 


tion’s professional agricultural organ-{- 


Farm and 


ization with an ideal background of 
scientific training and practical farm 
experience, 

Born in Manitoba, Mr. Thomson 
settled with his parents on the farm 
at Pense at an early age. He obtained 
a B.S.A. degree from the University 
of Saskatchewan in 1919, specializing 
in animal husbandry. - For the next 
thirteen years he divided his time be- 
tween teaching responsibilities at the 
Universities. of Saskatchewan and 
Manitoba, and managing the expand- 
ing farm operation at home. In 1934 
farming became his full-time occupa- 
tion. 

a a eee 


FOOD VALUES 
To produce 100 pounds of human 
food: A steer requires 2,000 Ibs. of 
grain.. A hen requires 1,500 lbs. of 
grain. A hog requires 800 lbs. of 
grain. A dairy cow requires 500 Ibs. 
of grain. 


n 
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The farmer’s share 


Cee vian People spend about 
three and a half billion dollars a 
year for food. 

Out of every dollar spent for bread 
the wheat producer gets fifteen per 
cent. 

Out of every dollar spent for beef 
fhe producer gets sixty-eight cents. 

Out of every dollar spent for eggs 
the producer gets seventy-six cents. 

Out of every dollar spent for fluid 
milk the producer gets fifty-one 
cents. 

Out of every dollar spent for cream- 
ery butter the producer gets seventy- | 
two cents. 

Out of every dollar spent for cheese 
the producer gets ‘thirty-four cents. 

These figures show clearly that the 
cost of processing and distribution 
is an important factor in the cost of 
food to the consumer, 


FARM OPERATING EXPENSES ? 


Come in.and talk it over with your BNS manager. 


© YOUR PARTNER 
IN HELPING 
CANADA GROW 4 


, CALGARY 


EXHIBITION any 


“GREATEST ‘OUTDOOR 
. .. ON EARTH!” 


SHOW 


Order your tickets NOW for the 


biggest thrill of your life. 


Six ex- 


{ a ie ‘citing days and nights of unparal- 


elled entertainment, 


Stampede, 


_ Exhibition and Midway; ih one Great 


Show. 


Also, as an added feature, 


the Sparkling Ice Review, “Holiday 
on Ice”, daily in the Stampede Corral. - 


PRICES: 


AFTERNOON 


Grandstand 
Reserved 


$1.75 and $1.50 


EVENING 


Grandstand 
‘Reserved 
$2.00 and $1.50 


Reserved East Bleachers $1.00 


FILE in the coupon 


. MAIL tt today! 


(eect Z : 
CALGARY sage POA AND STAMPEDE Lp. 


CALGARY, ALBERTA, CANAD. 


ENCLOSED ..PLEASE sin THE- SUM OF $. 
THE FOLLOWING TICKET RESERVATIONS: 


xxx RESERVED SEATING kK 


~ EVERINGS 


WhoicaTe Quantity 


APTERNOONS 


INDICATE PRICE INDICATE QUANTITY INDICATE PRICE 


> GENERAL GATE ADMISSION ade 


ee ee—e— d 
‘ NAME coger PLAINLY) 4 


u} { REMITTANCE must ACCOMPANY EACH ORDER 
SIS IISPILIPIIPIPOPIDIEDIIID 


Weeds 


on increase 


IOMPLETION of a two-year study 
on weed problems by the Manitoba 
Weeds Commission. indicates that 
weeds are still on. the increase on 
more than 50% of the farms in the 
area surveyed. Some 321 farmers 
representing more than 1 2/3 million 
acres of land- under cultivation, co- 
operated by returning questionnaires. 
Slightly less than one-half the farm- 
ers replied that they considered weeds 
a serious problem on their farm. To 
the question “Have weeds increased 
the last several years?” 163 of the 
questionnaires reported “yes”. 


Troublesome weeds were listed in| 


order of seriousness as follows: Wild 
Oats, Wild Mustard, Quack Grass, 
Canada Thistle. and Perennial Sow 
Thistle. 


While 53% of the farmers rated 
Wild Oats the most troublesome and 
difficult weed to control, the occasion- 
al farmer stated that this weed was 
less serious on his farm than it was 
a few years ago. 


To the all-important query as to 
how Wild Oats were being controlled, 
more’than 75% of those replying de- 
pended_upon late fall cultivation with 
seeding delayed to destroy one or two 
growths of the weed and then seeding 
to: barley, 


A considerable number stated that 
the previous year’s summerfallow was 
being handled in the same way if it 
was host“to Wild Oats. 


The occasional farmer was finding 
fall rye helpful and a few stressed the 
need for mowing a polluted crop for 
feed rather than allowing the wild oat 
seed to ripen and shed. The number 
using grass-legume mixtures for wild 
oat control was “regrettably few”, 
stated H. E. Wood, Chairman of the 
Manitoba Weeds Commission. 


A question relating to the serious- 
ness of specific weeds drew replies as 
follows: Canada Thistle, rated serious 
by 28%; Wild Buckwheat, 21%; 
Hemp Nettle, reported by only nine 
farmers. 


Final 
wheat payment 


‘pes final payment on wheat deliv- 

ered to the Wheat Board during 
the 1953-54 crop year totalled $25,- 
410,407, or an average of 6.38 cents 
a bushel. 

The payment .is small compared 
with recent years’ final, But com- 
petition for market outlets has been 
intense and the world wheat surplus 
is of immense size. 

Total price at the country elevator 
for the main grades before P.F.A.A. 
deductions, freight, handling charges, 
etc., is as follows: 

Initial Interim Final 


Grade Payment Payment Payment Total 
— cents per bushel — 


1 Nor, 140 10 6.262. 156262 
2 Nor. 137 10 4,771 152.771 
3 Nor, 134 10 4,333 148.333 |, 
4 Nor. 126 10 8.382 144.382 
No. 5 

Wheat 112 10 10.715 132.715 
No. 6 

Wheat 106 10 18.303 129.303 
Feed.... 100 10 16.459 126.459 


Total returns on wheat deliveries 
in the 1953-54 crop year were sub- 
_ Stantially below those of any year 
since the end of World War II. By 
years, total payment for 1 Northern 
wheat in the post-war period has been 
as follows: 

1952-53, 181.6 cents per bushel; 
1951-52, 183.3; 1950-51, 185.4; 1945-46 
jto 1949-50 inclusive, 183.3. 
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S Bias a champion fighter in the ring, John 

Deere Surflex Tillers and Tiller-Seeders 

work on this principle—If you can’t block a 
unch, roll with it; take it going away, but 
eep punching. 

The result is faster tillage in rough, rocky 
fields... fewer broken disks .. and uniform 
penetration over the whole width of cut, 
with every disk doing its full share of work all 
the time. é 


Controlled Flexibility 
There’s no gouging or ridging with a 
“John Deere Surflex, because the flexibility is 
controlled. Spring-loaded gang connectors 
supply the smooth “counter-punch” that 
levels out humps and hollows, making the 
combining job easier. 


Equipped with a famous John Deere-Van 
Brunt seeding attachment, a Sxrflex drills 
grain accurately at uniform depth—covers 
the seed completely. You'll find once-over 


SEE YOUR JOHN DEERE DEALER 


Easy f€o 
Transport 


Shown at the left 
is the 14-Foot John 
Deere No. 2200 
Deep-Working Sxzr- 
flex Tiller in trans- 
port. Any size Sur- 
flex can be swung 


around like this for Seeders 

convenient move- [1 No. 2200 Deep-Working Surflex 
ment on roads. The Tillers 

rubber-tired trans- 

‘port wheel is also Nest 

available for the No. Tse a 


1100 Series Surflex, 
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wet ROLL and COUNTER EVERy punc® 
Flute SOHN DEERE Surflbi 


TILLERS and TILLER-SEEDERS 


‘seedbed preparation and planting with a 


John Deere Surflex Tiller-Seeder is a time- 
saving, money-saving, yield-boosting -oper- 
ation. 


The John Deere Surflex offers many other 
outstanding features. Anti-friction bearings 
for light draft ... simple adjustments .. . 
easy handling... and rugged, heavy-duty 
construction. 


There’s a type and size for every farm. 
The No. 1100 Series Surflex works at depths 
of 2 to 5 inches, and is built in 8-, 12-, 16-, 
and -20-foot sizes, as a tiller or a tiller- 
seeder. 


The No, 2200 Series works as deep as 
nine inches, depending on tractor power 
and field conditions. It’s built in 7-, 10-1/2-, 
and 14-foot’sizes, asa tiller only. 


Clip and mail the coupon below for free 
descriptive literature. 


gy JOHN DEERE 


Quality Farm Equipment Since 1837 


JOHN DEERE PLOW COMPANY, ltd. 
Calgary - Regina - Winnipeg - Hamilton 


Please send me free literature on: 
(1 No. 1100 Surflex Tillers and Tiller- 


Province. 
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Rainmaking 


ineffective 


oases meteorological division of the 

federal government has been con- 
ducting tests to ascertain the value of 
cloud seeding for the purpose of 
creating rainfall. The results of the 
tests were that seeding clouds with 
silver iodide actually decreased rain- 
fall. 


The report written. by Dr. Warren 
Godson, head of the division’s research 
department, concludes that “the tests 
provide what seems to be conclusive 
evidence that cloud seeding of the 
type performed, using ground based - 
generators emitting silver iodide par- 
ticles, does not increase rainfall from 
the type of storms which provide 
most of the rain on the prairies dur- 
ing May, June and July. 


r 


The tests were carried out in Mani- 
toba and Saskatchewan. ~ The results 
of the cloud seeding were computed 
by comparing rainfall within a seeded 
area with rainfall in a nearby unseed- 
ed area. 


An official summary of the report 
stated.that the most likely effect of 
cloud seeding was.a reduction of 14.1 
per cent in rainfall. 


The ‘normal relationship between 
rainfall-in the seeded *and unseeded 
areas was established through 30- 
year period records in Saskatche- 
wan and 40-year records in Manitoba. 


SS ee nd 


The United States is likely. to have 
a wheat crop of 830,000,000 bushels 
this year, down 140,000,000 bushels 
from last year’s production of around 
970,000,000 bushels. The ten-year 
average production of wheat in that 
country is 1,121,506,000. 


FUL 


BRUNNER, MOND CANADA SALES, LIMITED 


For clean milk 


ILK and cream cans are the con- 
tainers on which’ the dairyman 


has to depend. Anything which de- 


stroys the fine flavor of the milk er 
cream is a menace to the dairyman’s 
profits; the milk can may be one of 
the greatest of these menaces. If the 
can is not letter perfect the taste of 
the sweet milk is spoiled and the price 
lowered. 


The gremlins of the milk can are 
many. The smallest bit of*rust will 
taint a-whole can of milk. ‘One split 
seam will quickly fill with accumu- 
lated rot; it is impossible to clean a 
split seam. A few particles of dirt 
or rust can slice dollars and cents 
from the returns: The cans should 
never be used before being checked - 
for general cleanliness. 


Seamless shipping cans of non-rust- 
ing materials are one protection the 
dairyman has. The only other pro-. 
tection against the expensive grem- 
lins of the milk can is the closest pos- 
sible routine inspection. : = : 


Saskatchewan ; 

storms 

HE two torrential storms which 
* swept over Saskatchewan early 


in May wrought widespread havoc. 
The riyers, already high. from the 


Ancient Mule Power Combine 


Photo courtesy Caterpillar Tractor Co. 


Holt combine powered by 33 mules; operated by 5 men, the first link and 


V-belt type, vintage 1886. 


USING 2,4-D ON BARLEY 


BAklex is slightly more suscepti-" 


ble to injury by 2,4-D than wheat. 
Spraying at suitable concentration. to 


_kill annual weeds.in barley will prob- 


ably. not result in injury.to the crop, 
the Brandon Experimental Farm re- 
ports. However, using a rate of 


chemical recommended for: perennial © 


weeds may result in reduced yield: 


carried out until the expansion of the 


usual spring runoff; overflowed their fourth leaf or when the-crop.is ap- 


banks and thousands of acres of 
farm land were inundated. The worst 
damage is likely to come from. delay- 
ed seeding. Prof. J. B. Harrington, 
of the staff of the University of Sas- 
katchewan, said the storms had dissi- 
pated any hope of a bumper. crop. 
He considers May. 7 as the idéal time 
for planting wheat. 


y 


Nf 


Hes happier today-it all part of the past se 
Thanks +o Calcium Chlotide-dustless roads at last 


L INFORMATION FROM 


“MONTREAL © TORONTO 
PLANT AT AMHERSTBURG, ONT. 


Brunner Mond Cabecum Chloride . 


KEEPS ROADS FREE OF DUST 


ey Terme Jones felt by 


AC 


proximately six inches high. . Treat- 
ment can then usually be made with- 
out harm until the plants have reach- 
ed the early boot stage and again fol- 
lowing flowering until maturity. If the 
majority of weeds in the crop are 
easily . killed by 2,4-D,. the. amine 
rather than the ester formulation is 
recommended. 


= 


Ns. 


e e 
‘Butter statistics 
Canadian production, 1954 
WS, 5 ccc sss: Ree eS 316,600,000 
Domestic consumption .... 296,600,000 


For the first. three months of. 1955, 


the figures were :- ; 3 
Production, lbs. 64,300,000 


$6,500,000 


aus comparison ‘of the first quarter 
Spraying of barley should not be’ 


of 1954 with the firstuquarter of 1955 
shows that.while. production decreas- 
ed 3. per cent, consumption rose 3 
per cent, 


Apples. and root crops, such 
as potatoes, and celery and cab- 
bage, need moist, cool condi- 
tions for storage. A basement 
room can be made to provide 
this kind of storage. 


homeans proud — 


KS His crops were damaged bya dusty cloud - 


Wild horse roundup 


HE thousands of wild horses which 
have for many years ranged on 
Crown lands in the East Kootenay re- 
gion of southeastern British Colum- 
bia, are gradually disappearing. They 
denuded the range of forage required 
for cattle and wild game. The B.C. 
Forest Service Grazing Division start- 
ed war on the wild horses nine years 
ago. Farmers’ Institutes have joined 
in the exterminating effort. Horses 
not claimed by owners are sold for 
dog meat or meat for fur-bearing ani- 
mals. The horses bring three cents a 
pound. Originally those engaged in 
rounding up the strays shot the un- 
claimed ones. 


Use of fertilizer 


AN eleven-page booklet is now being 

distributed by the Manitoba De- 
partment of Agriculture and Immi- 
gration on the use of fertilizer in 
Manitoba. 

The publication was prepared by R. 
A. Hedlin, Soils Department of the 
University of Manitoba; R. A. Wal- 
lace and J. M. Parker of the Soils and 
Crops Branch of the Manitoba De- 
partment of Agriculture. 

Information includes kinds of fer- 
tilizer; to what and how it should be 
applied; recommended varieties and a 
map of soil zones. 

‘Copies of the booklet are available 
from local agricultural representa- 
tives as well as from the Manitoba 
Department of Agriculture. 


‘Grow evergreens 


N° farmstead shelterbelt system 

should Le considered complete 
without the addition of spruce or 
pine, says R. H. Dunlop, of the Forest 


Nursery Station at Indian Head, | 


Sask. Evergreens add beauty and 
contrast at all times when properly 
arranged, and during the long dor- 
mant season their value can be ap- 
preciated to the full. 

White spruce, Colorado spruce and 
Scotch pine have been highly recom- 
mended for general conditions in the 
prairie provinces. Jack pine, Native 
larch (tamarack) and Siberian larch 
also have many commendable fea- 
tures. : 


Mr. Dunlop says that evergreen 
varieties and species, as with all 
plants, vary in their response to soil 
type and available water. White and 
Colorado spruces are the recommend- 
ed varieties for the heavier soils. They 
frequently show considerable reduc- 
tion in vigor on the lighter submar- 
ginal soils. 


The pines on the other hand prefer 
the light sandy and loamy soils that 
readily absorb water and are easily 
penetrated by roots to a considerable 
depth. Such sites usually have the 
added advantage of a water table 
within the root zone. Larch or tam- 
arack, in natyre, also prefers the 
lighter soils. 


Good cultural practices, planning 
and management promoting maxi- 
mum water efficiency, will overcome 
many of the natural unfavorable con- 
ditions and promote vigor and long 
life where survival would otherwise 
be impossible. Single or multiple 


rows of spruce or pine ‘vill provide |, 


a good all-season shelterbelt. At 4 
and 8-foot spacings a complete canopy 
or ground cover will form in 6 to 10 
years. ; 

Spruce and Scotch pine have a 
known life span of 40 to 50 years 
over much of the prairie provinces. 
Height growth ranges from 8 to 12 
inches per year over a 35-year period. 
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Now...a gasoline 
: a 


oe... 
gasoline 
Now available in Alberta, Saskatchewan and Manitoba 


_ESSO TRACTOR Gasoline with its high anti-knock quelity meets the needs of 
today’s wide variety of tractor and combine engines—for smooth power under all 
load conditions. 


ESSO TRACTOR Gasoline ceduces deposits on exhaust valves... combats gum 
formation_when stored for long periods. 

ESSO TRACTOR Gasoline helps co prevent costly breakdowns and delays... 
prolopgs engine life. 

ESSO TRACTOR Gasoline. is refined from selected Western Canada crude oils. 


IMPERIAL 
another reason why you can Ess oO 
ALWAYS LOOK TO IMPERIAL FOR THE BEST 
PRODUCTS 
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Reminiscences of _ 
pioneer days By ANNIE JOHNSON 


N a dreary, bleak day in Oc- 
tober, 1899, a mixed train- 
load of settlers with their fami- 
lies and settlers’ effects drew to 
a weary halt beside the drab and 
dingy little station at Wetaski- 
win, Alberta. The party includ- 
ed, among others, K. Berg and 
family, the Hoyme and E. Skjel 
families. Each family had a 
earload of herses, cattle and 
machinery which made up part 
of the train. Every so often the 
train must stop to permit the 
tare of the stock, and the milk 
provided by the bossies.made’a 


very welcome addition to the 
“camp” housekeeping of the 
group. 

The journey from South Dakota in 
the U.S.A, had been a tiring one; it 
had lasted over a week. Some of 
the children had developed whooping 
cough and confinement in a railway 
coach for so long a time became very 
montonous. When the train made its 
periodic stop the children scrambled 
down. If they wanted to get to the 
other side they simply crawled under 
the train. It would have been disas- 
terous had the train started up un- 
expectedly, but fortunately this did 
not happen. 


=the deadliest 


fly killer 


DIAZ 


FLY 


e Extremely 
16,000 sq. 
© Comparatively safe 


‘Recommended for 
buildings. For fast, 


in years! 


_GEIGY 


© 98% kill each day of application. 


e Flies begin to die within 
economical. 1lb. treats 
. of floor area. 


DIAZINON FLY BAIT. Distributed in 
Canada by CANADIAN INDUSTRIES 
(1954) Limirep. Agricultural 
Chemicals Department. Halifax, 
Montreal, Toronto, Chatham, Ont. 
Buy from your dealer or jobber. 


agricultural chemicals 


Serving Canadians Through Chemistry 


ORIGINATORS 
OF : 


DDT 
INSECTICIDES 


INON 


BAIT 


10-20 minutes. 
12,000 to 


to humans and animals. 


dairy barns and farm 
sure kill get GEIGY 


5 eee am ee 


The colonization literature had de- 
scribed Canada, and especially. Alber- 
ta, as another Utopia, where the soil 
was rich with several inches of rich 
leaf mold; fuel was had just for the 
work of cutting. it (this was a big 
item, as there was no wood at all in 
the parts of the world they had just 
left). If you-wanted meat all you did 
was step outside and bag a rabbit or 
partridge, you could pick berries (the 
high-bush cranberry) even when the 
snow was on the ground. The very 
first meal the group had in Alberta 
had this very berry made into pie and, 
in spite of the pits and decided tart- 
ness, it was thought wonderful, 


The day they disembarked Wetaski- 
win did not look muck like what. the 
disheartened group. had imagined 
Utopia to look like. The streets-were 
so muddy one could hardly get across; 
the weather was cloudy and dismal. 
Kind friends met the group and load- 
ed them into lumber wagons and took 
them to their own home which was 
about eight miles out into the coun- 
try.. T. R. Jevene took all of the three 
families mentioned to his commodious 
home where a- delicious hot supper 
waited. : 


By the time Pipestone creek was 
reached it was pitch dark, there was 
no bridge. It was a terrifying mo- 
ment, at least for the children, when 
the horses plunged into the swirling 
water which had a very frightening 
sound when rushing over the rocks. 
Mr. Kjorlin had most of the men on 
his wagon, so they crossed over first, 
then lighted matches on the other 
shore as a sort of beacon for the 
other drivers. There were sighs of 
relief when everyone was safely on 
the other side. There was a very 
steep ‘hill to climb, but this, too, was 
negotiated without incident. 


The Promised Land 


Early the next morning everyone 
was eager to take a look at ‘“‘the 
Promised Land”. The sun still refused 
to shine, the weather was kind of 
drizzly, and the only thing that met 
the eye as far as one could see were 
half-burned tree stumps, and patches 
of snow here and there. A few tears 
of homesickness were shed that morn- 
ing, especially by the young folk, and 
a vow was made that as soon as pos- 
sible they were going back to the 
good old U.S.A. (not one of them 
did). 
+: Father, who had the real pioneer 
spirit, had been up during the summer 
and had built a cabin in the woods, 
and soon the family were ‘settled 
there. One would not even attempt to 
describe the feelings of a mother, who 
was not the pioneer type, what lone- 
liness she must have endured, ‘sitting 
in a little cabin in the woods with a 
flock of small children. . After all, it 
was the mothers who carried - the 
brunt of it all! 


What these early settlers missed 
most of all was their place of wor- 
ship. _So, while their own dwellings 
were yet most primitive, and a far 
cry from the very fine homes that 
were eventually built by them, and 
while there still was no money in 
the country, these staunch folk de- 
cided to build a church. Logs were 
cut and made into lumber by a small 
fumber mill. An intensive drive pas 
put on for donations of everything 
that could be used. The merchants 
and and lumber yards in Wetaskiwin 
were harried relentlessly for gifts of 
nails, windows, shingles, etc., and the 
response was wonderful, All labor 
was lovingly donated and, after many 
a long day, a beautiful large church, 
complete with tall steeple and a bell 
to. call them to worship, stood proudly 
in their midst. What an unforgetable 
day it was, when the people gathered 
for the first time in the church that 


_you”’. 
‘under real hardship in those days, yet 


had cost them so much work and sac- 
rifice! 

Eventually a school house was built 
too, and then the children began their 
long solitary walk through tall timber 
with no roads to follow, carrying their 
lunch in little tin pails which were 
called “dinner pails’. There must 
have been many terrifying moments 
for these little ones. One day. “little 
sister’, who could not have been more 
than eight years old, suddenly met'a 
bear. She threw her lunch pail in the 
direction of the bear, and~ fled for 
home. Luckily the bear did not pur- 
sue her. It seems the bears were 
friendly as they had never been 
known to have attacked anyone, Per- 
haps because the abundance of wild 
fruit, they were never hungry. But 
one can hardly imagine the terror of 
a little child when confronted alone in 
the woods by a wild bear, especially if 
they had been told by some:playmate 
‘f you aren’t good, the bear will get~ 
The three R’s were acquired 


“little sister” herself taught school in 
later years. 


One day the dog barked frantically 
up a tree which was right in front of 
the kitchen door, when mother looked 
to see what was the matter she was 
amazed to see a bear. While mother 
and the dog watched the bear (father 
was away), brother, who was just a 
little fellow, ran over a mile through 
the woods (probably seeing a bear at 
every turn) to the nearest neighbor 
to come and shoot a bear right by 
the kitchen door, which was done. 


Disaster hit. Most of all the horses 
that had been brought along died of 
swamp fever. A yearling colt was 
all that was left of father’s five, and 
the colt nearly died too, but eventual- 
ly it recovered somewhat but was 
slow and sluggish in all his move- 
ments. A team of oxen had to 
be purchased and one of them, “Spot”, 
and a colt become great friends. 
“Spot” was lively and frisky, and he 
and Jim made a good pair of “buggy 
ponies’. Father could make the trip 
to Wetaskiwin and back in one day (a 
distance of about, 20 miles the round 
trip). Once.when an older sister 
wanted to make the train at Millet, 
which was only four and a half miles 
away, brother acted as teamster, with 
“Spot” and “Jim” providing the loco- - 
motion. When we were only a quar- 
ter of a mile from the station, the 
train pulled in. Brother urged the 
animals into a gallop and we arrived 
just half. a minute too late. Just as 
the panting animals stopped by the 
platform the train pulled out. People 
stared at our queer team but, worst 
of all, there were no more trains that 
day as there was only one train each 
way per day then; so there was 
nothing tc do but to go home and 
make the trip again the next day. 
Transportation in those early days 
was areal problem. Roads consisted 
only of Indian trails, and in the 
wooded areas, there were; not even 
Indian trails. Many thought. them- 
selves lucky if they owned a yoke of 
oxen. Others had only ‘“shank’s 
mare” for locomotion and often would 
walk 15 = 20 miles just to buy some 
tobacco or~a little coffee or to mail a 
letter or again to bring the mail. 


A friend told the following little 
story, and vouched for the authenti- 
city of it, even giving the name of the 
person, whieh we will omit here. The 
said person found it imperative to 
send a letter but had not the two 
cents (which was the postage in those 
days) so he set out on foot to walk 
the more than fifteen miles to We- 
taskiwin carrying a dozen eggs, which 
he hoped to sell, so as to get money 
for postage for his important letter. 
He was unable to find a buyer for tHe 
eggs so had to take them and his 
letter home again. 


This sounds fantastic in this day 
and age, but there was absolutely no 
money in the country. In order to 
raise a little cash some of the men- 
folk worked on the railway, as we 
were told, for the magnificent sum of 
one dollar per day, and found their 
own board and lodging. In order to 
get this work they must go a long 
way from home. When they wanted 
to get home once in a while to see if 
the family was still among the living, 
they would often walk 50 - 60 miles 
in order’ to save the few cents fare. 


Indomitable Pioneer Spirit 


One dear old lady who has long 
since gone -to her rest told of some 
of their early experiences. Like the 
rest her family arrived with scarcely 
any ‘funds, and settled on a quarter 
section of virgin land. If they were 
poor financially ,jthey were rich in de- 
termination to build a home for them- 
selves and their nine children. One 
marvels how the early settlers even 
managed to survive the first year or 
two. It was through the initiative 
and almost inhuman efforts of the 
wife that they succeeded. This family 
eventually built up a beautiful home. 
In the early days the father was 
working on the railway and the wife, 
.with the help of the children, did the | 
work on the farm, even to the plas- 
tering of the log-cabin to keep out the 
winter’s cold. When-it became ab- 
solutely necessary to go for provisions 
this brave pioneer mother hitched up 
their team of oxen, and started out on 
the twenty-mile drive to Wetaskiwin, 
leaving all the little children ‘to care 
for themselves. On one of these trips 
on a hot summer day the mosquitoes 
were terrific, and when the oxen were 
crossing one of the many sloughs that 
had to be crossed, they stopped in the 
middle and no coaxing or driving 
would make them budge. But Mrs. T. 
was not stumped she simply lay down 
in the wagon box and had a sleep 
when the oxen, after several hours, 
got the inspiration. to move on, _ they 
started up of their own accord. We 
do not know at what time they reach- 
ed-town or how uiey got home, or 
when. 


We recall the story of another 
pioneer mother, and of experiences of 
her family the first year or two. Their 
first shelter was poles put up teepee 
fashion, then covered with sod. 
When it rained, the roof leaked un- 
mercifully, and bedding and every- 
thing else became soaked. 


Food was the biggest problem. Rab- 
bit was so much on the menu that 


at last no one could not even ‘bear. 


to think of rabbit. When the first 
crop of wheat was grown, it was 
ground in the coffee mill which made 


were nabbed with the tongs and 
chucked in the fire. Truly, the 
pioneer mothers needed to have 
steady nerves ,and staunch hearts. 
They were the salt of the earth! 


Job opportunities 


ADIO. Station CFCN, in co-opera- 
tion with the Calgary office of the 
National Employment Service, pre- 
sents a new, interesting, informative 
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public service broadcast. Each even- 
ing, Monday to Friday inclusive, at 
6:55 p.m., “Up-to-the-minute Job Op- 
portunities” will be broadcast. These 
job opportunities are selected from 
employers’ orders for help listed with 
the Calgary N. E. office. The quali- 
fications of a number of applicants 
seeking employment and’ registered 
with the Calgary N.E.S. will also be 
given. From time to time special Em- 
ployment Bulletins of general public 
interest will be broadcast. In provid- 


ing this public -service program, 
CFCN recognizes the important phase 
that “employment” plays in the over- 
all economy of this area and through- 
out Canada. 


The strange fables about 
meat being a contributor to cer- 
tain human ailments have been 
completely exploded and many 
doctors are today recommend- 
ing meat specifically for a wide 
variety of disorders. 


Prepare for Tomorrow 


SPECIALIZED 
Commercial 


These’ courses have been planned so that graduates _ 


TODAY... 


Right now — today, set out on your own personal road to 


ates in many fields. 


HIGH SCHOOL Grades X, XI, Xi 


On the Semester System 


Mount Royal College offers an enriched High Achpol Training 
for students planning University careers. 


Complete Grades X, XI, XII are given on the semester 
System. In the eoming school year there will be two complete 
semesters, commencing Sept. 6th and Feb.. 6th. Up to 20 
credits may be-taken in each semester. -High School students 
at Mount. Royal have the added advantage of college life, 
including social, academic, and full “athletic and physical 
training programs in the Dr. G. D. Stanley Gymnasium. 


Courses 


“1st and 2nd Year 


a future of achievement and success. Opportunities have 
never before offered such stimulating rewards for those 
who are properly prepared. To assist you in receiving the 
knowledge and the training required Mount Royal College 
offers a number of planned courses, the value of which is 
well proved by the success of Mount Royal College gradu- 


Dr. John H, Garden, 
Principal 


6 


meet the specific requirements of firms operating in 
Calgary-and Southern Alberta. Our Placement: Service 
assists students to secure good positions on graduation. 
Courses given include : 

@ Stenographic @ Petroleum Secretarial 

@ Clerical @ Executive Secretarial 

@ Accounting @ Business Administration 
@ Medical-Dental Secretarial 


ENGINEERING 


We offer two years training leading to the degree of 
B.Sc. in Petroleum Engineering and others. This 
course qualifies students to transfer into third year 
at the University of Oklahoma. Courses available are 


whole wheat flour; but there was no 
oven in which to bake. it! After a 
time some’ of the most enterprising 
neighbors pooled their resources and 
managed to purchase a “grist mill’ 
and then they had genuine whole 
wheat flour: Mrs. B. was the only 
woman in the’ neighborhood who 
possessed a bake oven and she kindly 
offered the use of it to the less for- 
tunate, which was of course very 
gratefully accepted. Some carried 
their raised dough-2 or 3 miles to 
bake it in Mrs, B.’s oven. 


The above mentioned mother went 
through all the vicissitudes and came 
through with flying colors: She raised 
a family of seven fine children, two 
of whom: became ministers and two 
became members of the teaching pro- 
fession. Hats off, to these brave, 
courageous and:hard-working pioneer 
mothers! 


Another mother told how their 


@ Petroleum e@ Aeronautical 
Geological @ Mechanical 


e ps 
| e@ Architectural @ And Others 


CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC 


Students taking regular courses at Mount Royal College can 
continue their studies right in the College under the extensive 
faculty comprising the Mount Royal College Conservatory of 
Music StudentS prepared for becoming teachers of Music. 


‘SUMMER SEMESTER 


You Can Still Attend University This Fall if not more 
than two subjects are required to complete your ma- 
triculation. Take these subjects this summer at Mount 
Royal-College. Courses begin July 6. End August 20. 
Subjects: include : 


English 30 Science 30 (Chemistry) Social Studies 30 
Latin 30 Science 31 (Physics) Mathematics 30 
French 30 Science 32 (Biology) f 

Also Given to Students Requiring: French 3; Latin 3; 
ery 31 (Trigonometry and Analytical Geom- 
etry 


RESIDENCE ACCOMMODATION 


Modern and comfortable accommodation. is 
available in the College’s own. residences, 
under qualified saperetors and with expert 
kitchen and dining hall staffs. 


Mount Royal 


Qa a a ey 
ul For Full Information MAIL This Coupon TODAY I 


. MOUNT ROYAL COLLEGE, 


7th Ave, West, Calgary, Alberta. 
Please send me ‘your 1955-56 illustrated prospectus and details of the 
following courses : 


Summer School 


house was built into the hill side; the High School.....c.--.----.-.-:- 
roof at the back was level with the ‘ Same 

ground, and was constructed of poles} .§ @* (HUT TRG Bm  ~ § Wrrmb sbsnsetbovesatuebuahoncensorcediianthenosssnberaaesersnnsepsecsamatotateaptonshsotincswenens 
covered with sod. Snakes were often Cc O L L E G E MODRESS (ee ee a 


7th Ave. West, CALGARY, ALBERTA ae 


_seen dangling from the ceiling. They 
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Aunt Sal Suggests . .. 


Each person has opinions, 
On every sort of thing; 

So let’s join our thoughts together... 
See what results we'll bring. — 


HERE was a time several 
years ago when I thought 
of myself as quite a prophetess 
in regards to what_ subjects 
would prove the most popular 
among you readers. When cer- 
tain topics would arise through 
your letters I'd say to myself, 
“Tll just bet that will interest a 
lot of women! SoTd give it a 
place in this column and Id sit 
back and wait results. But, 
alas! my waiting would become 
a lonely vigil for that certain 
topic wouldn’t create the tiniest 
ripple. Then again a second 
subject would flit into view and 
I would dub it very ordinary but 
presto again you would show me 
up as a poor guesser, for readers 
from all parts of the west would 
worry that question with all the 
energy of a puppy with its first 
juicy bone. 

So now when I read your let- 
ters and note their particular 
points of interest I muse: ‘What 
is this going to lead to, or is it 
going to run us up a blind al- 
ley?” 


Saffron Cake Recipe 
The subject that has brought 


in the most widespread reader baking wrote in and also older 


reaction during the past month 
is saffron. The lady who drop- 
ped in the first pebble queried 
us for recipes for saffron cakes, 
bread. or buns, Never did she 
dream ofall the recipes of inter- 
est that would spread out. And 
seeing I’ve stop predicting, nei- 
ther did I. Young- women who 


Aunt Sal. 
had - seen. their mothers or 
grand-mothers use it in their 


and start, your chicks on the road 
to a productive profitable future. 


Chicks live and grow rapidly on Money-Maker Chick 
Starter. Ask your U.G.G. dealer about how little it costs 
to start your chicks on the road to a productive, profitable 
future with Money-Maker. 


AVAILABLE IN 


CRU 


MBLES — PELLETS or MASH 


Manufactured and Sold at U.G.G, Elevators and 


Money-Maker Feed Dealers 


women who had used it them- 


selves. And, (as occasionally 
happens) even a few men got 
into the act themselves. 


One man (Mr. J. H. from 
North Battleford,-Sask.) even 
loaned me a book of Cornish re- 
cipes compiled by the Cornwall 
Federation of Women’s Insti- 
tutes. I read it page by page 
for, as you’ve likely guessed by 
this time, cook books are a hob- 
by of mine. This Cornish book 
contained 10 recipes for saffron 
cake. It is really only a cake in 
name — actually it is more of a 
fruit or sweet bread. Now be- 
fore we write finis to the 
saffron recipes I think Fd better 
give you this one which Lam as- 
sured by the sender is the real 
honest-to-goodness dish. I’m 
giving it to you word for word 
so I won’t get myself into a 
mix-up while trying to translate 
pounds and ounces into cups or 
spoonfuls. 


Saffron Cake — 2 lbs, flour, 1 
Ib. fat (lard, butter or mixed), 
% Ib. sugar,-2 ozs. mixed peel 
finely shredded, 1 Ib. currants or 
sultanas or mixed), 1 oz: yeast, 
warm milk or milk and water. 


Method: Rub fat into flour, 
add sugar and good pinch of 
salt. Put yeast into a cup with 
one tsp. sugar, add tepid milk. 
When yeast rises in'cup make a 
pit in flour and add yeast with 
a little more warm milk. Add 
flour gradually working it in 
also saifron when mixing. Add 
fruit and set.in warm bowl until 
dough is light and spongy. -Part 
of this dough may be made into 


buns which will require 15 to 20 


minutes baking and the loaf (or 
cake) for % to one hour. 

Preparing Saffron : Take 1/16 
oz. and cut very fine with 
scissors. -Pour over it-half cup 
of boiling water and let. steep 
over night. 

I broke my word for I started 
out to copy this recipe verbatim 
... but it was too lengthy, so I 
changed its wording some. 

As I told you last month, 
please don’t write in asking 
where you can buy saffron... . 
ask your druggist or food deal- 
er, Up to date I have erred 
grievously on several counts in 
my saffron talk, or so you read- 
ers tell me. Iam told that it is 
not originally English, it is not 
in powder form and one does 
not make bread from it — but 
cake. So what my druggist 
must have-been trying to palm 
off on me must have been a 
modern subsitute.. All I can say 
is that I paid enough for the 
stuff for it to be the “real 


| thing”. I hate to think I handed 


that much money over the 
counter for a substitute. Let’s 
change, the subject, eh, and 
thus endeth the saffron sermon! 


Canning Meats 


This past month also brought 
in'some fine letters touching on 


the subject of canning meat at 
home. This subject was brought 


up by Mrs. S. C. Arborg, Mani- 


toba, who wanted a recipe for 


Lcanned meat that could be used 
for a sandwich spread. Thank 


it. 


all of you for your grand efforts 
in trying to help but I do think 
the lady who came closest to 
solving the particular problem 
was Mrs, H. B. (Gerald, Sask.) 
who shares her recipe. 


Tinned. Meat: 4 Ibs. ground 
beef, 4 Ibs. ground pork, 8 tsps. 
salt, 1 tsp. pepper, 4 tblsps. grat- 
ed onion, 2 beaten eggs, 1% 
cups-rolled oats, 2 cups boiling 
water... (144 cup tomato catsup 
may also be added). 


Mix all ingredients well, Fill 
hot pint or half-pint sealers with 
(Or No. 2 cans may be 
used). Process 70 minutes at 
15-lb. pressure. Cool quickly. 
Ordinary -hot water bath can- 
ning is not recommended for 
this. 


Bye bye for new, and every © 
good wish. ss 
~ Aunt Sal. 


Quick meals — 


ow quickly can you get a meal?’ 


Not a lunch, I mean a real hot 
meal when you come home cold or 
some unexpected friends who have 
driven a long way arrive just after 
you have finished your meal, all the 
potatoes, etc, are cleaned up, yet, 
you know the little ones just love po- 
tatoes! ; 

Everyone starts visiting right away 
and telling you the news, so it’s hard 
to go ahead and get a real meal. Ill 
tell you my solution to this problem: I 
always have canned meat which takes 
just. a minute to heat up, also canned 
vegetables and fruit so that was easy 
to get ready, but who wants to stop 
and get potatoes and peal them and 
start cooking them when ‘the little 
ones are saying, “I’m hungry’’..! 

To me a meal needs potatoes to go 
with the meat and. gravy, so I just 
have my potatoes ready canned. 

Maybe. you never tried this, well 
they really are good. I slice them up 
with onion just like scalloped potatoes. 
Add salt but, instead of milk fill the 
jars with water 2nd process. 


When the time comes for a quick 
meal I just empty a jar of potatoes 
into a pan on the stove and as soon - 
as it boils, add a little flour thickening 
made with cream (the cream and 
water take the place of milk), and 
there you have scalloped potatoes 
which you’ll find taste delicious. Many 
people have enjoyed them very much, 


I also can puddings so I have a hot 
steamed pudding ready at a moment's 
netice. I also can a jar of sauce to 
go with it because I can heat a jar 
of pudding and a jar of sauce and 
know I won't forget to put something 
in or let it burn while I’m talking. It 
is not necessary to do a whole boiler; 
ful of one thing, I usually have a 
mixed lunch, that is fill up with any- 
thing extra I want canned. These are 
what I call my emergency jars to use - 
when a real quick meal is wanted. 


It’s splendid also for a meal out- 
side. Put some water in a kettle, set 
in the four jars of meat, potatoes, 
pudding and sauce. and hang over the 
fire, by the time the coffee is made 
everything is hot: and ready to eat. 
i H. C, 


After long walking, standing or 
dancing, tired feet need a good soak- . 
ing in hot water, to be followed by 


alternate plunges into hot, then cold. 


water. Brisk rubbing to dry, with a 
dusting of good foot powder, will 
stimulate the circulation of the feet. 


Let’ s Ask Aunt Sal... 


Real neighbors help each other, 
In every sort of way; - 

And that's Aunt Sal’s ambition... 
So write to her today. 


HATE to start off this column 
with sort of a scolding, but 
it seems that I must. Although 
you all realize that every ques- 
tion. placed below is an actual 
problem posed by an actual per- 
son, still I protect your privacy 
by only affixing your initials . 
and if you so request ...I don’t 
even do that.. But for ‘my use I. 
want ...and need... your,real 
.hames and addresses. From. 
this time on I am not going to 
use any question unless you 
have furnished me with your 
full names. Right now I have 
information on hand for certain 
readers but I can’t pass it on for 
I lack -the original readers’ 
names. For instance I have in- 
formation for Mrs. H. A., Cedar 
Hill, Victoria, and also for the 
lady who asked where she could 
procure the Monster Imperial. 
Write to me again if you are in- 
terested. . 


Q.: I would like a recipe for 
canned soup that is similar to 
those we buy at the store. My 
diet calls for vegetable, tomato 
and pea soup. — (Mrs. J. B., To- 
latol, Man. 

A.: Pea Soup: Boil peas in 
water (preferably soft) until 
peas are mushy. Remove from 
heat and press through-sieve. If 
too thick add a small amount 
of boiling water. Pour into 
clean, hot jars. Add one tsp. 
— galt to each quart jar. Process 
3 hours in boiling water or one 
hour. in pressure cooker with 
ten-lb. pressure. 


Tomato Puree: One onion, 3 
stalks celery, 3 sweet peppers, 
614 lbs. ripe tomatoes. Simmer 
all ingredients until soft. Press 
through sieve and: season with 
salt and pepper. Pour into hot, 
clean jars and process same as 
time given above. 


Soup Stock: Cover bones and 
trimmings of meat with water. 
Cook two hours. Remove meat 
and bones and pour back into 
pot (some meat may be added if 
desired). Add favorite vege- 
tal es and: cook about 15 min- 
utes. Pour into hot, clean jars 
and process for’ the vegetable 
that requires Jonged cooking 
time. — 

Note: For all canning recipes 
if metal topped jars are used, 
you must leave head space of 
) about an inch, for glass topped 
jars fill to brim. 


Q.: Can you tell us anything 
about putting wallpaper on a 
floor in place of linoleum? (Re- 
peat.) 

A.: I sort of placed thumbs 
down on this idea but a dozen 
readers have written in that 
they have done it or seen it 
done. A letter from Mrs. G. B., 
Tullis, Sask., has this to say: 
Have floor clean and dry.and. 
just use flour paste. Paste the. 
wallpaper on smoothly and:place 
a border around edges. When 
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Ri 1a-Fashion 
dry apply two coats of varnish. rich O a | 
Ive seen this last for many 
years and resist wear remark- 
ably. (I hang my head> in 
shame... it has been done!) 


-Q.: A number of women, in- 
cluding myself, are up in arms 
because we cannot buy fresh 
yeast any more from the baker- 
ies. Do you know why the 
packaged fresh ‘yeast has been 
taken off the market? — (Mrs. 
H. M., Maybutt, Alta.) 

A.: I took this question right 
to one of the head offices of the 
yeast companies: and I> shall 
quote,-in part, the reply I re- 
ceived: “The change from fresh 
yeast to dry yeast was necessary 
due to the extremely short life 
of fresh yeast, unless ideally re- 
frigerated. Long hauls, stop- 
overs, etc., all had a detrimental 
effect on the fresh product.” 


Q.: I wonder if you can supply 
the recipe for a dish called prog- 
gies. All I know about them is 
that they are boiled in water.— 
(Mrs. C. C., Lintlaw, Sask.) 

A.: I’m sorry I haven’t any re- 
cipe in my many books under 
such a name. Are they some 
sort of cabbage roll? Can any 
reader give any light on this 
question ? 

Q.: How many ordinary-sized 
loaves of bread can be. baked 
from 100 lbs. of flour? — (New 
Cook.) 

: It is generally counted that 
100 lbs, flour produces 133 
loaves of bread. 

Note: All readers are invited 
to send in their home-making 
problems to Aunt Sal, in care of 
The Farm and Ranch Review, |. 
Calgary, Alta. Anyone writing 
in must affix their full names 
and addresses. If you wish a 
private reply enclose a stamped, 
self-addressed envelope... There 
is no charge for this-service. 


Bake it with MAGIC and serve it with pride! 


Better close the kitchen window when you open 
the oven door! This scrumptious Magic-made 
Shortcake is so delicate and feather-light it 
longs to take wings! Yet it holds its shape 
nobly as you drool on the crushed strawberries 
_ and pile high the snowy whipped cream. 
: Heavenly days, what a feast! 
Yes, Madam, for baking that’s really festive, 
there’s no substitute for the good old Magic way! 
' Four generations of Canadian women have 
proved that Magic Baking Powder makes the very 
best of your recipe, of your chosen ingredients. 
Keep Magic on hand for all your baking ... 
' cakes, cookies, cup cakes and biscuits. 


Costs less than I¢ 
per average baking 


Pa 


Larches for 

the prairies 
HE larch.is a tree that. gives 
promise of greater popularity in 
the prairie provinces. Anew variety, 
a cross. between a Siberian and West- 
ern larch, is said to be hardy any- 
where in the western plains. These 


trees will also provide timber of good 
quality. 


INDIVIDUAL STRAWBERRY SHORTCAKES 


cups sifted pastry flour ¥6 cup chilled shortening 
or 154 cups sifted all-purposeflour 1 egg, well beaten. 
Milk. q 


The Siberian larch is native 3% tsps. Magic Baking Powder 
wimps at iy | | el She ae 
0 be the last tree to be found as one : 
penetrates the Gobi desert of northern _ Pinch of grated nutmeg Lightly-sweetened whipped cream 


Mongolia. It will grow well on al- 3 tsps. fine granulated sugar 6 whole strawberries 
, most any kind of soil and will do w i 
under extremely dry conditions. 

The-Western larch grows to a sub- 
stantial height. At Canal.Flats in 
Southern British Columbia it reaches 
a height of over 100 feet, and with a 
bole as thick as four feet, 

The larch is a relatively fast grow- 
er. ome cross-breds have grown| - 
from seed to 30: feet: high in 12 years. |" 


" Grease a cookie sheet. Preheat oven to 400° (hot). Mix and sift twice, then 
_ sift into a bowl, the flour, Magic Baking Powder, salt, nutmeg.and sugar. _ 
Cut in the shortening finely. Combine the well eaten egg and % cup 
milk. Make a well in the flour mixture and add liquids; mix lightly with a 
. . fork, adding.a little more milk, if necessary, to make a soft dough that is a 
little stiffer ‘than @ plain biscuit dough. Knead for 10 seconds on lightly- 
: floured baking board and pat or roll out to %-inch thickness; shape with. 
floured 24-inch round cookie cutter. Arrange, well-apart, on prepared & 
. cookie sheet; brush with milk. Bake in preheated oven’ 14 to 16 minutes, 
oe Split hot dhortiakes and spread with butter or. margarine; arrange bottom 
The prairie regions have had to be| | ~ --halves on individual: serving plates and pile with sweetened sliced straw- 
content with a comparatively few spe-|"}" | berries; cover with’ top halves of shortéakes.. ‘Top each-shortcake with a 
cies of hardy trees. Some: of” the: A i spoonful of whipped: cream—or-with more fruit and cteam—and. adda 
notably, the'‘Russian:-poplax, 4s\-u ; whole berry. Yield—6 shortcakes. 
Sightly at. maturity, shortdived.and. 
poor tree to get, out: of, a; garden bey) -. 
cause of its spreading root growth. 
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Hints on clothing 


By HELEN DUECK, Kleefield Man. 
(Address given to 4-H Club Achieve- 
ment Day exercise.) 

GINCE the time of earliest men peo- 

ple have tried to make themselves 
attractive in the eyes of others. 
Clothing has been one of the principal 
means of doing this. 
Then there is the good effect that 
being well dressed has on others. Peo- 
ple make a better impression if they 


SAVE 30% to 60% | 


by having our catalogue. Free 
fabric samples. SCHAEFER MAIL 
ORDER, Box 264, Drummondville, 


Que. 


FILMS DEVELOPED 


DOUBLE SIZE PRINTS 


8 EXP. ROLL Ww. 50c 
12 EXP. ROLL .. ..- 65¢ 
16 EXP. ROLE _o 90c 


SUPER HIGH-GLOSS PRINTS 
SPEEDY SERVICE 


Guaranteed Quality Work. 


Progress Photo Co. 
112- 116A 7th Avenue W., - 
Calgary, Alberta 


co 
[mone [$44.95 
co 
[eon 


Pe 

$49.95 |$49.95 
$44.95 

$41.95 |$67.60 


wear clothes that are attractive. We 
are frequently judged by our clothes, 
If a girl does not straighten her stock- 
ing seams we suppose her manners 
are slap dash too. 


There are many girls who think 
they cannot dress well because ‘they 
have little money to spend on clothes. 
They are wrong. 
spent with good judgment and good 
taste will go a long way. Much 
money without these qualities will not 
produce a well dressed person. There 
is May who lives in the finest house 
in town and yet reminds one of our 
ornamental Christmas. Ann whose 
father is u millionaire looks as if she 
pressed her clothes in a grab bag and 
put her kerchief on blindfold. 


The trouble with some young peo- 
ple who are on limited budgets is that 
they never plan. Nellie digs so 
deeply into her allowance to get that 
sheer nylon blouse that she cannot 


POWERFUL SAMPLE OUTFIT FREE — 


Just Like a Department Store. Now you 
can sell to entire family, clothing, shoes, 
shirts, slacks, sportswear, work clothes, 
etc Amazing money-making plan. No 
experience necessary, full or spare time. 
Free clothing for personal use as extra 
Bonus. Write for Powerful Sample Outfit 
and full instructions absolutely Free. 


Dept. AA, Blake-Waiker Co., P.O. Box 
657, Montreal, P.Q. 


6 


$26.90) $26.90 


Correspondingly Low -Fares to all other 
s. , 


poin 


Fares good going May 14th to Novem- 


ber 


1955. 
*Round trip limit one 


picture windows. 
Rockies... 

grounds .. 
mile. . 


GR 


Toeoavs GEST 


2th return limit November 30th, 


ear. 
TRAVEL IN GREYHOUND’S 


. LUXURIOUS COACHES 
with reclining easy chairs... 


tinted 

See the Canadian 
Pacific Coast’s Play- 
+ every mile a magnificent 
. at fares you tan afford. 


Contact your focal CREYHOUND 
Agent for tree colorful Fol€ers 
and further information. 


FP.1.6-55 


EYHOUND 


BUY I TRAVEL 


A small amount: 


replace her out-of-the-arms sweater. 
No matter how little money people 
have they may still have a well- 
dressed appearance. 

Now I will give you a few hints on 
how to match colors. Polly gets a 
red hat which she likes very much 
without thinking that her coat is 
brown and her best dress is green. 
When she wears them all she will 
look like a patch-work quilt. . 

A green coat goes very well with a 
green tam or small hat the same 
shade as the coat. 
shoes and gloves would be very com- 
xplimentary with this coat and hat. 

A grey coat with a black or any 
bright ¢olor could be worn. Red ac- 
cessories would go very well with 
this. 

A short stout person should wear 
straight panels in the skirts and low 


collars. This will produce a taller 
and slimmer effect. Stout people 
should not wear wide _ shorties. 


Shorties will make them look still 
stouter. A shortie worn with a nar- 
row skirt is very becoming for tall 
people. 

Long hair and a high, slouchy col- 
lar on a coat should be avoided. Have 
one or the other, never both. 


If you are tall and angular choose 
clothes, that will make you look 
shorter arfd a bit plumper. Wear large 
over-all designs or horizontal striped 
fabrics. If you have big hips choose 
clothes that will sfim you below the 
waist. Avoid too bulky or too full 
skirts. 

Slacks should not be worn in school. 
Slacks should be worn on the farm or 
for active sports in summer and win- 
ter. Blouse and slacks can be worn 
by a very few who can stand them. 
That costume has no more charm on 
the streets than a swimming suit. 

For school we should wear fresh 
looking cotton print or any light gay 
frocks for summer. For winter 
sweater and skirts are very practical. 
Crisp blouses and skirts are always 
popular. Choose washable clothes 
that always have a fresh appearance. 

We trust that we may have derived 
some benefit through this year of the 
4-H Club. 


Manitoba potato show 


AN onion competition will be held 

this year in-connection with the 
Manitoba Potato Improvement Com- 
petition, it is reported in “Spud 
News’, a provincia] Department of 
Agriculture publication. No field in- 
spection will be held and the onions 
will be judged solely on a show sam- 
ple basis. Two classes will be open 
for compeition — one on Spanish-type 
eating onions and one on cooking 
onions. 

The Manitoba Potato Improvement 
Competition is held annually to focus 
attention of the consuming public on 
the high quality potatoes that can be 
produced in the province. 

In order.to enter, the grower must 
have at least five acres of potatoes 
and at least, one acre of the variety 
entered must be grown in one block 
from certified seed. Entries from 
farms where potatoes are grown for 
certification are not eligible for com- 
petition. Choice of variety will be 
limited to the following: Netted Gem, 
Pontiac, Columbia Russet, Irish Cob- 
bler, Bliss Triumph, Canso, Kennebec 
and Manota. , 


Waste paper baskets that can 
be rinsed out under a cold water 
tap are among the plastics in- 
dustry’s latest contribution to 
easy housekeeping. Moulded of 
flexible polythene, they will out- 
last most conventional types. 


A beige purse, 


Memories of Ghost Pine 


The Community Club of the 
Ghost Pine district in Alberta have 
published a book entitled ‘Me- 
moirs of the Ghost Pine Home- 
steaders”. This can be purchased 
from Mrs. Marian Lyster, Ghost Pine 
Creek P.O., Alberta; price, ~$4.50. 

This book is very interesting. It 
relates stories of the original settlers 
over a wide area, including such cen- 
tres as Orkney, Bay Coulee, Lumni, 
Carcee, Mount Vernon, etc. Anyone - 
will find the book good reading but 
it should be of particular interest to 
former residents of the area. 


I was particularly interested in 
reading an article therein by A. A. J. 
Bleriot, now living in France, who 
once ranched on Old Man’s Bed 
creek between the Kneehill and Rose- 
bud ¢reeks. He is-a brother of the 
famed ‘aviator who was the first man 
to fly across the English channel in 
the pioneer days of flying. 


The Ghost Pine Community Club- 
published this book as a contribwtion 
to Alberta’s Golden Anniversary and 
as an historical work of particular in- 
terest to the area. Scores of names of 
oldtimers are mentioned therein. The 
region is now one of the mgst pros- 
perous farming areas in Alberta. 


Sugar price 

ugar p 

rising 

Wortp production of sugar in the 
1953-54 crop year totalled about 

38,967,000 tons, compared with 26,- . 

232,000 tons in ten years earlier. 

Sugar exporting countries were fear- 

ful of a price collapse and an interna- 

tion agreement was entered into, with 

50 producing and consuming countries 

participating. 

Drouth in Southern Ukraine has re- 
duced the sugar beet crop substantial- 
ly and Soviet Russia has been an ex- 
tensive buyer, instead of exporter. 
That nation’s export quota under the 
agreement .was 159,100 tons for the 
year. Great Britain has also been a 
substantial importer of sugar. Prices 
have been on the rise in recent weeks. 

The world price for sugar hit a high 
of 8c a pound f.o.b. Cuba in 1951, 
during the Korean war. Increased 
production brought the price down 
close to 3c. The international agree- 
ment entered into in 1954 specified a 
floor price of 3%c and a ceiling of 
31/8¢c. The price actually went down 
to 3.15c. The established quota for all 
nations this crop year was 4,615,000 
tons, which was reduced by 20 per 
cent earlier in the year but has now 
been increased to 4,133,500 tons. 


‘The price of sugar is vital to the 
economy of many sugar producing. 
nations, mainly Cuba. A break in the 
price often results in social as wel! 
as economic upheavals. 

Se aU sIIEIRSEERRDRsmesne ce a o--0nenee aneeneemeneeneneeemenae 


One of the more spectacular in- 
creases in the consumption of dairy 
products in Canada over the last fif- 
teen years has been tHat of concen- 
trated milk products. Since 1940, con- 
sumption of canned and powdered 
milks has risen from 11.7 pounds per 
person to 27.6 pounds last year. 
Evaporated milk consumption in Can- 
ada at 18.2 pounds is the highest per 
capita consumption in the world. 

* * * 

Polythene piping can be used to 
carry water from a well or spring to 
house and installed without benefit of 
plumbing experience and with a mini- 
mum of time. The only tools needed 
are a.jacknife, a screwdriver and 3. 
plow or shovel to open a shallow 
trench. Polythene piping is cleanly, 
does not rust and is flexible. 


One of our cows had a little calf. 
We wanted to milk this cow so my 
Dad tied the calf up with a rope be- 
side the cow. The cow didn’t like this 
so she kept chewing the rope and 
pulling on it and let the calf loose. 
She did this three times. The last 
time she chewed the rope all up so we 
couldn’t use it again. Then we used a 
chain. : 

Dale Trenerry. 

R.R. 3, Provost, Alberta. + 


One Saturday afternoon I was 
gathering eggs. I set the basket on 
the ground and went to look at our 
piggies. When I got back, I noticed 
two magpies on the basket, They 
flew away when I approached. I 
noticed to my dismay that they peck- 
ed holes in five eggs and sucked them 
empty. 


Myrnam, Alberta. 


This is my story: Last summer in 
a big rainstorm the roof of the old 
barn fell down where a mother pigeon 
had a nest of two babys. The mother 
pigeon was frightened so she would 
not stay with her babies to keep them 
dry. Daddy put the babies in another 
nest but still she would not care for 
them, so we took them in the house 
because they were so cold they were 
almost dead. In the morning Daddy 
put them in the nest again and soon 
the mother and father cared for them. 

Shirley Durstling. 

Box 45, Breton, Alta. 


The other day my Dad was plow- 
ing the field when he struck a gopher 
hole and ripped it open. It was about 
one foot below the soil and was very 
large. It contained three different 
compartments. In them were four 
gophers. This was very interesting 
to see. Victoria Kyca. 

Box 363, Andrew, Alberta. 


My. mother has twelve pigeons and 
one has a broken leg. She bound up 
the foot and how, instead of flying 
around, the black and white pigeon 
sits on a pig’s back and rides 
wherever the pig goes. It eats when 
“the pig eats and does the same thing 
as the pig does. This sure is an in- 
teresting sight to look at. 

Danny Pawlinsky. 

Square Hill, Saskatchewan. 


Mom had some turkeys which roost~ 
ed outside at night. There was a 
big gobbler she thought we would eat 
for Christmas. One morning he was 
lying dead on the ground without a 
head; a:‘couple of mornings later a 
goose didn’t have a head. Then a 
couple of roosters met the same fate. 
Mom was disgusted and wondered 
what the prowler was, for only the 
heads were missing. 

One day Daddy frightened an owl 
which was sitting in shelter of the 
wood pile. He thought it queer that 
it should be sitting there. A few 


um Bw bons bin on tle meveae 


A SECTION For \4 
BOYS AND GIRLS 


W. M. Grasiuk. , 


home from his five-mile trap line and 
was going through a patch of willows 
at the bottom of the hill. Don had 
been coming at the top of the hill to 
look at hig trap. Mike who saw 
him coming ducked among'..a bush of 
willows. At the same time he made a 
gruff sound of a real tiger. Don heard 
this and first started to stagger, then 
started to run and after a few hun- 
dred feet from ‘the house came whis- 
tling into the yard. Coming to the 
house he told his sister about the 
coyote in the trap. Mike came in and 
heard about this. Don was going 
back with his sister to the trap, when 
Mike and I burst out laughing. 
Phil Pawlinsky. 


Square Hill, Sask. 
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Last summer I rode up our pasture 


to get the cows. The hounds chased } 


a rabbit away from a hole. They 
caught her and killed her. When I 
came back to where the hounds 
chased the rabbit away, there were 
four young rabbits. I took them 
home and gave them to my cat who 
had young ones. She nursed them 
as if they were her own. They grew 
big and strong. Pollie S. Hofer. 
Maybutt, Alberta. 


Our dog, Roger, is a great re- 
triever. Back of our yard is a bush. 
In summer, some of our hens lay eggs 
there. As soon as one lays an egg 
she lets the world know in typical 
“hen” language that she has done so. 


When Roger hears the hen noise he 
rushes into the bush. He soon re- 
turns with an egg in his mouth. He 
carefully deposits it on the doorstep 
of our house. B. Greschuk. 


Box 43, Two Hills, Alta. 


LBERTA’S 


PUKE CLEAR SOFT WATER 
IW EVERY HOME WITH 
FAMOUS. SiAMDIE 


Quickly, economically 
installed, solves all your 
hard water problems 
once and for all! 


WRITE NOW FOR FULL 
DETAILS! MAIL THIS 
COUPON TODAY. 


OSHKOSH FILTER & SOFTENER co. 


BRANDON MANITOBA 
Please send me at once, without obli- 
ation, full ia formation about the 

amous OLAMOND water softener 

and purifier. cf 
Name________________ 
Address... 1 
- 


Golden Jubilee 


NE 


“ 


other province. 


“1955 ” is Alberta’s Golden Anniversary Year. 
that this territory joined Canada as a province. Now Alberta is recog- 
nized as a region with as bright a future as any of the provinces 
which go to make up the Dominion of Canada. 


Agriculture has made the greatest cohtribution to the economic 
advancement of Alberta, and the Alberta Wheat Pool pays its tribute 
herewith to the men and women engaged in that great industry. 


Within the space of a single generation the enterprising and en- 
ergetic farm people of Alberta have created a record of diversified 
production of quality food products which is unsurpassed by any 


The wealth produced by Alberta farmers has permeated the econ- 
omy of the province to a greater extent than all other sources of 
wealth combined. It sustains the villages,*towns and cities and pro- 
vides the basis for employment for most Alberta people. 


Agriculture provides the most freight for the railways and other 
forms of transportation, the main source of raw materials for Alberta 
manufacturers, and a constant inward stream of wealth from the sub- 

‘ stantial annual exports of food to other nations. 


While Alberta peo- 
ple celebrate the prov- 


It was in 1905 


ince’s Golden Anniver- 
sary they should keep in 
mind the immense’ con- 
tribution made by the 
people on Alberta farms 
to the prosperity and 
' progress of this growing 
province. ; a 


mornings later he found the owl 
frozen to death on a straw pile. 

It had only one foot. Dad said he 
guessed the owl had killed the fowl 
because they were easy to get at. He 


was a cripple. 
Carol Rask. 
Alticane, Saskatchewan. 


At the beginning of this year, we 
sure had a laugh all because of my 
big brother and small brother, Don 
and Mike. Mike had been coming {* 


a aerate Sam 
Irs ALBERTA Poot ELEvar TORS ror ALBERTA FARMERS” 
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Effects of 
spring frosts 


- By H. F. HARP, 
Morden Experimental Farm 


all the hazards our plants “are: 


Fr 
O exposed to, and indéed there are 


many, including drought, wind, hail,. 
floods, insect pests and diseases, none: 


is more disappointing than the dam- 
age done«by late spring frosts. Plants 


that show promise of. giving a color-. 
ful display of bloom can be. struck: 
down overnight and not only rendered 
unsightly for several weeks, but often’ 
and: 


permanently injured. . Trees 
shrubs that have.developed into choice 


specimens have been killed out by the- 
accumulative effects of several late 


spring frosts In most. instances the 


damaged specimens will seem to re- 


cover by season’s end only to die out 
the . following year. 
often puzzled by. this, having forgot- 
ten about the frost damage of a year 
ago. eg 

There is a wide difference in the 
frost tolerance of: trees: and shrubs 
anda wide difference in their time of 
leafing out. The cherry prinsepia and 
the northern.-gooseberry are among 
the earliest. The ash, oak and but- 
ternut tree among the very latest. Of 
these late leafing sorts we need worry 
but little as seldom are they effected 
by date. frosts.. 
which suffer most include red-berried 
elder, spiréa vanhoutei, prunus trilo- 
ba, French lilacs and tea roses. Less 
susceptible ‘are honeysuckles, amur 
lilac, villosa - lilac). caraganas, haw- 
thern,. pocentilla, cotoneaster, alpine 
currant, willows and dogwoods. 


Binocular 


SPECIAL 
High-power Binoculars, x. 505: 
Famous KARY ROENTG make. 


Complete with genuine 
leather carrying. case 95 
and straps. 


Ribtor Special 


Complete with’ 
flexible: _pour- 
ing spout.and 
strainer. Holds 


lator. 


Cost over $2,800.00. BRAND NEW 


covers approx. 376 Sa. ft. 


Per 100 Ibs. 51-50 


Freight 
PREPAID ____.... 


RIBTOR 


607 - 2nd Street East, 
CALGARY ALBERTA 


“The Best Address in the West 
for Value’’ 


BARGAINS @ BARGAINS 


-1100 x 12 AERO ae 
8-PLY TIRE, WHEEL & STUB AXLE 


_ Carying= capacity 2% tons per 
ate wheel. PRICE ONLY 


GOGGLES 


With 2 interchangeable lenses. 


RAINCOATS 


Fawn — 
raincoats fully-rub- 
ber lined, absolute- 
ly waterproof. Look 


4 Imp. gallons. smart and are ll-wool khakt 
-Ribtor Special tough wearing. meres Wass ae 
Sizes: a ae . 
A9 8. ML. 36”. . : 
| Special . —$38,95. Special __ $3 95 


BRAND NEW GAS GENERATOR SET 


e 4 Cylinder WAUKESHA Gas Engine. _ 

e 7000 Watt, 110 volt, 60 cycle, AC Generator. 

e Hooded for outside operation 

-@ Push-button. start and stop — easily made automatic. 

e@ Panel contains, OIL Guage, volt meter, 
ampmeter, circuit breaker, voltage regu- 


Faultless, power for home, business, ‘ONLY oe tourist Ste. 


50-Ib. Brand New BOLTS & NUTS 


Standard sizes for everyday use. 
Packed in a metal tooled box. 22” x 
Q" x 5, 


. 750 x 16 12-PLY NYLON 


Brand. New FIRST-GRADE TIRES 


ie sho ALL 6 ply, reg. tread. 
NEW LIFETIME ALUMIN- | B50 3 ig CTT aa'88 
UM ROOFING and SIDING. 700 x16 _ : 
Rolled in Coils, 24 Fr tat ta 30” , ip ea a 
and 36” wide. roll 


PLASTIC EYE SHIELDS 


Eek coe at Ribtor. 
New, light as a feather — has 4 for 
adjustable head straps — clear. 
and tinted. Order several now 4 Soc 


Now, the _ perfect: ‘thing. 
Farmers, 
etc 
each, 
Ribtor Special 


Send 25% dapait with order, or, if you 
wish=to save ¢.0.D. 
order for fulk:amount © Satisfaction..quar-- 
anteed. : 


é 


09.50 


BATTLEDRESS 
PANTS 


Genuine Canadian 
Army issue. Heavy 


gaberdine 


1,250: 0 


105. 


A guaranteed $40.00 value. 


TRUCK TIRES 


“(Brand New re- 95 
treaded airplane 39: 


tires.). Special .... 


WHILE THEY LAST 


N 


Special Price 


DUST MASKS : 

for 
Painters, - Sprayers, 
Cost to Government $6.00 


49c 


arges, send -mioney~ 


. Gardeners are. 


The. early . shrubs . 


‘north or an east border. 


Effect of “epclng’ Frost on Perennial 
Plants 

Occasionally these late frosts take a 
heavy toll of perennial plants. 
frequently damaged are _bleeding- 
hearts, peonies, lilies (especially the 
martagon types and libium monadel- 
phum),—bearded iris and delphiniums. 


Bleedinghearts are usually completely ' 


ruined if the frost has been at all 
sever and no bloom can be looked 
for until another year. If the paeon- 
ies are far enough advanced to be 
showing their flower buds they are 
often severely damaged. Iris, del- 
phiniums and lilies will recover as a 
general rule but nevertheless they 
carry the scars all summer long. 
There is nothing we can do to stop 
the frost, but «plenty can be done to 
lessen its effect..-In the first place a 
wise gardener will avoid. a southern 
exposure for plants which have a ten- 
dency to start into growth early in 
the spring. For instance a prunus 
triloba planted against a south wall 


p} will, be excited into growth by the 


heat which is reflected from the wall 
and: besides this the soil-is never as 
deeply -frozen.there as it is on a 


south-it is best-to use shrubs having 
a degree of frost tolerance and con- 


‘fine the tender ones to the northern or 


eastern exposures. 

With the perennial Visnis we can 
do more to give them protection. 
Paeonies for example can be covered 
with cartons or pieces of cloth which 
will Keep out 10 or 12 degrees of frost 
and. such protection is quite simply 
placed. -in- position should frost 


‘threaten. 


Perhaps the most effective way to 
guard against frost is to retard the 


|plant’s growth by placing a heavy 


mulch of flax straw. about the roots 
in late autumn. Garden refuse such 
as corn stalks will serve the purpose, 


sulation besides being less unsightly. 
A layer about a foot thick should be 
packed in around the base of ‘the 
plants and left on until the early part 
of May. or until the plant shows signs 
of starting into growth. The longer 
the mulch can: be: left intact, the bet- 
ter, but not a day longer after the 


|shoots make their appearance. An- 


other method is to cut off all top 


growth of paeonies in late October 


and mound up the crowns of the 
plants with sawdust or peat moss. 
Both these materials have good insu- 


‘lating value and may be forked into 


the soil in the spring with beneficial 
results. The same treatment: should 
be given the early-starting lilies and 
this will be necessary almost every 
spring if these bulbs have been plant- 
ed shallow. 


Lawns — The lawn can. be damaged 


by spring frost especially if fertilizer . 


has been’ applied immediately after 
the snow has melted. Often a warm 
spell of weather in April will result 
in extremely lush growth that is vul- 
nerable to late spring frost. It is best 
not. to start mowing and fertilizing 
until after the middle of May, even 
though the crop of grass is heavy. It 
is better to have to rake off the grass 
from the first mowing than see the 
lawn blanched by-.the frost. : 


Seasonable Hints 

Planting Out Annuals — Any time 
after the end of the first week of June 
is considered safe to set out the ten- 
der annuals and vegetable plants, but 
the. prevailing weather. conditions 
should: always he considered. Better 
postpone the operation a day or two 
if the weather is unsettled. Often a 
cool; wet period in early June is re- 


| sponsible for a number of casualties 
| due to-root:rots, so it is always a wise 


precaution to wait for’ fine weather. 
Af tomato. plants are permitted to re- 
main‘ in their boxes fully exposed to 
all the elements for a few days prior 


¥ 


Most’ 


For the. 


to transplanting to the open ground 
they will recover from the shock of 
transplanting much quicker than 
when. taken directly from the cold 
frame. 

Paeonies — Be on the look out for 
wilted paeony stems and cut these off 
at ground level and burn them. The 
chances are they are infested with 
botrytis or blight. Large clumps of 
paeonies should have some of the cen- 
tre shoots. cut off at:ground level to 
allow a freer passage of air through 
the base of the plant, thereby lessen- 
ing the danger of attacks of disease. 
Where disease has been troublesome 
a dusting of one of the copper-base _ 
fungicides such as Tricop or Perenox 
should be applied when the plants are 
a foot high and again when the buds 
are swelling. If exhibition paeonies 
are wanted the shoots may be reduced 
to five or six on established plants 
and only one bud allowed to develop 
on each shoot. 

Hedges — Newly planted hedges 
should be cut back: to half their 
height at planting time and no further 
pruning will be-necessary the remain- 
der of the growing: season. Old estab- 
lished hedges, such varieties as cara- 
gana_and cotoneaster are often given 


their first clipping of the season far. 
too early. June 15 - 20 is plenty soon 
enough. <A second trimming a month 


or so later will generally be sufficient 
to. keep the hedge in good shape all 
season. Evergreen should not be 
clipped before the end of the first 


‘week of July as by that date they 
have completed their growth for the 


year and. apart from the odd shoot 
here and there Bas need no further 
attention. : 


Field beans 


By W. D. HAY 


(PHERE is good reason to believe 
but flax straw gives:much better in- — 


that field beans become an im- 
portant crop for the new irrigated 
land between Taber and Medicine Hat. 
Beans require more heat ‘than wheat, 
‘oats or barley, and the Taber-Medi- 
cine Hat area fills this requirement 
better than the Lethbridge area. A 
good future for field bean production 
would appear to be assured if varie- - 
ties suitable to the buyers can be pro- 
vided, and if these varieties’ are 
proven to be adapted to the southern’ 
Alberta climate. In past years em- 
phasis at the Experimental Station 
has been placed on the Great North- 
ern and Burbank varieties, which go 
into the dried bean trade. Burbank 
is quite suitable for baking, ‘but a 
smaller bean appears to be preferred 
by the canning companies for packing 
as pork and. beans, Attention is be- 
ing -given. to the development of a 
small bean for this purpose. 
Marketing presents a problem in 
most of our special crops, but this 
should not be too difficult to solve in 
the case of field beans since prac- 
tically all the small white beans now 
being handled by wholesale groceries 
and canning companies are béing im- 
ported at considerable extra expense 
from Ontario. : 


Family farms 


in Quebec 


MEMBER of the House of Com- 

mons ‘in Quebec has pointed out 

the reason why Quebec farmers. pay 

jess income taxes than do the farmers 

from the Prairie Provirices, eee 
Canada. 

He said Quebec has 60,452 farms of 


“50 to 100 acres, on these farms -the 


operation has a comparatively small 
income.’ They -are really family 
farms. There are only 5,000 farms 
in Quebec with acreage ranging from. 
300 to 500 and only 714 farms: with 
acreage from 480 to 639 acres. 


’ Commonwealth livestock shows at Re- 


° 


. 


-entry of Alberta beef and dairy cattle 


Calgary Exhibition 
and. Stampede : 


TAT OC entries in the Calgary 
3 Exhibition and Stampede, July 
11° to 16, are expected to be the 
largest in the history of the 57-year- 
old annual show. Stampede board 
officials said here today that interest 
in the 60th jubilee celebrations in Al- 
berta and Saskatchewan and in the 


gina and Saskatoon is responsible for 
increasing the size of the Calgary 
exhibit. 


‘Much of the livestock attracted to 
the Commonwealth shows in Sas- 
katchewan will start on the summer 
fair circuit at Calgary,” one official 
explained. ‘In addition, a very large 


is expected here, before moving on to- 
jubilee shows throughout the two 
provinces,’ he added. , 


Ontario breedérs have indicated 
that they will send a large contingent 
of Aberdeen-Angus and Shorthorn 
cattle to the Calgary show. Eastern 
Canadian Holstein breeders are also 
likely to exhibit their animals here. 
One of the highlights of the Calgary 
show will be the sale of sheep on 
Wednesday, July 13, at 8:30 p.m. In 
the past, American breeders have paid 
as much as $1,000. a head for sheep 
from the same blood lines as those 
which will be offered at. Calgary. 
Among livestock judges at the Cal- 
gary show will be Donald Smith, of 
Govan, Sask., prominent Clydesdale 
and Suffolk Punch breeder, who will 
judge heavy horses. Mr. Smith was a 
Royal’ Winter Fair judge at Toronto 
last year. Alex McPhail, manager. of 
the Manitoba Provincial Exhibition’ at 
Brandon, will judge pure-bred swine 
exhibits at. the Calgary show. 


Even with its increased emphasis on 
livestock exhibits, the Calgary Exhibi- 
tion and Stampede will feature other 
widely diversified events. An hour- 
long parade will open the mammoth 
show on Monday morning, July 1]. 
During the week cowboys will. com- 
pete for more than $33,000 prize 
money in rodeo events; grandstand 
patrons will see the world-champion 
running. of the famed chuck-wagon 
derby; commercial exhibits- will fill 
several buildings and occupy consider- 
able space on the midway; and a half 
a dozen trained Brahma, bulls and an 
African lion will entertain in front of 
the grandstand. 


The Brahma bulls. and the lion are 
featured in a liberty act by Tess Rey- 
nolds, a California rodeo showman. 
World champion bronc-rider, Casey 


Tibbs of Pierre, South’ Dakota, and his |: 


performing horse “Midnight” will also 
appear before grandstand patrons. 


Stampede officials said good seating 
accommodation is being assured for 
out-of-the-province patrons of the 
show. The show’s advertising this 
year is carrying a special coupon by 
which reserved grandstand seats may 
be ordered by mail: 


Summerfallow cost 


4 bien cost of summerfallowing farm 

land in Alberta ranges from $2.60 
to $8.61 an acre according to a survey 
made by Dominion government ex- 
perimental stations in this province. 
The cost depends more on soil type 
than on size of farm. On light, sandy 
loam the cost is at the lower figure 
and on heavy clay soil at the higher. 
On farms with medium textured soil, 
one being a three-quarter section 
farm and the other one section, costs 
were $5.14 and $7.92 per acre re- 
Spectively. 
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Here is the big No. 55 
working. in windrowed wheat. 
Notice how the operator has 
a complete, clear view of 
everything that goes onto the 
platform. 


H arves ft Ss : Above is #he new 45. The 45 gives amaz- 
ing capacity for its size—adapts quickly and 


Sooner eee easily to every crop. 


J Oo: IN DEERE Ow 


: Short Canadian harvest seasons make grain or seed from every acre: 
big capacity the prime requirement of a. 


combine. You get unmatched capacity, The New John Deere 45 
plus today’s most complete lineup of The new John Deere 45 with 8- or 
grain-saving, time-saving, and money- 10-foot platform is the young brother of 


saving features when you choose one of _ the No. 55. It has amazing capacity. for 
the outstanding John Deere Combines its size . . . adapts quickly and easily to 


shown on this page. every crop—every condition . . . gives 
unbelievable ease of handling. . 
No. 55 Self-Propelled No. 65 Pull-Type Combine 

Among large-acreage growers the big - Below is the 12-foot No. 65 Pull-Type 


John Deere 12--or 14-Foot No. 55 has Combine—designed especially for farm- 
“long been known as “the leader of the ers who need big capacity with a mini- * 
self-propelleds.”” The way the No. 55 mum investment. The No. 65 gives all 
eats up those large fields. ..keeps on the grain-saving advantages of the No. 
the move in the heaviest crops...the | 55 with the exception of self-propulsion. 
ease with which it handles—all cut See your John Deere dealer for com- 
harvest time to rock-bottom. More im- plete information on ‘the combine that 
portant, the 55 saves a maximum of best fits your acreage. 


JOHN DEERE 


Quality etm Equipment Since 1837 


JOHN DEERE PLOW COMPANY, Ltd. 
Calgary - Regina - Hamilton - Winnipeg 

Please send me your free illustrated 
folder on the: 


J John Deere No. 55 Combine 
( John Deere 45 Combine 
(] John Deere No. 65 Combine 


Nemg ee e S 
YT ARS Eo EA a ees Se Se Pa 
PRIN peed gS 
Rural Rowte———___ 


This is the No. 65 Pull-Type Combine, It is a one- 
man combine—completely controlled from the tractor 
seat, 


DEERE DEALER 
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Another correction 
The Editor: 

re John Deere breaking outfit in 
your March issue, should be a John 
. Deere plow, the engine, I think is a 
Reeves. » / 

In February issue you.showed a 
Cockshutt outfit, which should be a 
Cockshutt plow with Avery under 
mounted steamer. 

, Yours truly, 


Stonewall. F. Boyle, 


Birds and hawks 


To the Editor : 


The article by Kerry Wood in the 
April issue of the Farm and Ranch 
Review is rather hard on the average 
“bird lover. Any country would look 
dreary without birds. Even if the 
birds did not help us to fight against 
weeds and insects, they make com- 
panions for everyone; cheering us up 
with their lovely songs. : 


We. protect them from: their en- 
emies. When we came here-at the 
turns of the century, there were no 
birds here to speak of. Indians had 
no way of killing hawks, ‘crows or 
magpies; so the birds were kept down 
by these predators. Now: since we 
haye been keeping these predators 
d we have many more birds 


@ 
gy sees 
> aoe ~ 
LETTERS T0 THE EDITORe ; 


which are destroying insects and weed 
seeds. 

If there were no other birds here, I 
would be glad to'see the hawks flying 
around. I have scrutinized their nests 
before destroying them. They gener- 
ally have half-eaten pheasants or 
partridge in it; sometimes a gopher. 
Snowy owl and prairie falcon, and a 
few other hawks are with us all win- 
ter. Besides a few mice that they 
can find, they live on pheasants and 
partridges. “Each one destroys from 
25. - 50 birds before the winter is 
over. There are of course small owls 
which live on mice entirely. They 
should be saved like the rest of our 
bird friends. - Gust. Erdman. 

Barons, Alta. 


That engine again! 


To the Editor: ‘ 
Now you can tell Mr. J. L. Sterling 
of Coutts, to change his glasses. 


The engine pictured in ‘your recent . 


issue on page 24 is not an Avery 
steamer. It is a Reeves, built at Co- 
lumbus, Indiana: 

The Reeves steamer and Cockshutt 
breakers, -broke more of —-Western 
Canada’s prairie than all the rest put 
together prior to the advent of the 
gas tractor. 3 
Fred Stockton. 

Drumheller, Alberta. 


JOHNSON 


able with Grapple Fork. 


Manure Fork and Bulldozer attach- 
ments handle manure, snow, clear- 
ing, cleaning and lifting jobs of al. 


kinds. 


QUICKLY DETACHABLE 
ANYWHERE 


DRIVE 

SAFETY BY-PASS VALVE 
AUTOMATIC STOP AT 
END OF LIFT 


= @@ @ @ 


with every loader for support 
when not in use. 


Full 
Information 
on Request. 


507-517 SECOND STREET EAST 


Makes light work of heavy jobs , 


Sweeprake stacks hay up to 25 feet . 
with _push-off attachment. Also avail- 


FLOATING POWER TAKE-OFF 


steel stand is furnished £@ 


WORKHORSE 


fj HYDRAULIC 


4 


4 STACKER 


LOADER 
\ \ 


4 


CALGARY FARM MACHINERY 


LTD. 


CALGARY, ALBERTA 


The magarine 


question 


To the Editor : : 

Re your. editorial in the March 
issue, concerning the use of margar- 
ine in the economics courses at Cal- 
gary junior high schools, there are a 
few aspects of the matter which may 
not have occurred to you. 


1. Calgary schools are financed by 
the taxpayers in general, not the 
farmers, and if said taxpayers cannot 
themselves afford to use butter (and 
they cannot, as witness the enormous 
sale of margarine): why should they 
pay ‘for it to be used in cooking ex- 
periments in the schools? 


2. The very name of the courses 
referred to, “Economics”, denotes 
economy, which the dictionary defines 
as “frugality in the necessary expen- 
diture of money.” It would hardly 
be a lesson‘in economy to teach 
pupils to use butter at 79% in experi- 
ments- which qualified: ir.stz :ctors evi- 
dently consider can be. ecually well 
carried out with marge ine at 40c. 


3. As to “the lifetim +s ‘hese pupils 
will spend preparing. :ea‘s,” it seems 
highly probable that ne: 2 meals will 
of necessity be prep.tte-l- with mar- 
garine (unless. the. pri.e of butter 
comes down to a rea .onably compara- 
ble figurey so it is 1 3t as well to 
teach the girls to use it right from 
the start. : : 


4. To quote again from your edi- 
torial, “They have been sold on mar- 
garine as a fit food for themselves 
and their families.” 


Certainly they “have! And by die- 
ticians and economists whose business 
it is to know and teach the most effi- 
cient use of the housekeeping dollar. 


Although the editor of a farm 
paper could not be expected to ac- 
tually endorse the use of any agri- 
cultural substitute, he need not bury 
his head in the sand. Everyone knows 
that the price of butter is being arti- 
ficially maintained at a high level, 
and that ‘the government must even- 
tually get tired of buying and stock- 
piling the huge surplus. 


When that happens, the price of 
butter will come down fast, but by 
that time consumers may have learn- 
ed to prefer margarine to butter. 


The dairymen have one parrot cry: 
“Protection for one of Canada’s basic 
industries,” however costly and un- 
reasonable such protection may be. 
They lose sight of the fact that the 
consumer also deserves some protec- 
tion, especially as he is in the vast 
majority. 

The coal industry is having to re- 
organize drastically in the face of 
‘new competition from gas and oil, 
and the dairy industry will have to 
do the same. 

It has had protection long enough. 

Ivor C. Guest. 


Editor’s Note: — Dairying is a 
high-cost industry in Canada because 
of the long winters. If margarine con- 
sumption increases to the extent that 
the dairy industry goes into decline, 
Canadian consumers may well be 
short of milk supplies. Milk cannot 
be produced from cottonseed oils. 


The trail of 98 


To the Editor: 

Always a reader of your esteemed 
paper which contains valuable infor- 
mation and interesting stories, I was 
intrigued by your story of the Ed- 
monton Trail by Ivan Helmer. 


1 grew up on one of the several 


trails, to the. northland and. retain 
many vivid resolutions of the mad 
rush to the Klondike. The Edmonton 
Overland Trail was advertised the 
world over, but not altogether falsely. 
In the late summer of ’97 a man by 
the name of Shand set out for the 
Klondike in a small rowboat. As he 
progressed down stream he sent to his 
family vivid descriptions of his pro- 
gress. If he encountered hardships 
they were never mentioned. . These 
letters were published in the Edmon- 
ton Bulletin, and soon many gold 
seekers were following in his wake._ 
One man was known to make the trip, 
from Edmonton to Dawson in_ thirty 
days. But many with cumbersome 
outfits turned back; some stopped 
along the way, sold their provisions 
and remained in the country, others 
proceeded and eventually reached the 
Klondike. 


The Hudson Bay had traded with 
the Russians in Alaska for many 
years and had established routes for 
carrying messages back and forth. 
One of these led in almost a direct 
line from Edmonton to Dawson, and 
strange as it may seem in men's 
minds in those historic days of the 
Klondike rush the goldfields seemed 
to be just over the horizon. The feed - 
supply for. most horses pulling a flat 
sleigh consisted at most of one bale 
ot hay and one sack of oats. Few. 
of. the horses ever returned, but of the 
4,500 men who were’ estimated to have 
set out on the perilous venture I can- 
not think that many actually lost 
their lives. Scurvy took its toll, but 
most of those unaccounted for just 
disappeared; some became ’ drifters, 
others stayed in the country and they 
or their descendants are still here. « 


After a lapse of fifty years several 
stories on the Klondike rush through 
Edmonton have appeared lately. One 
“The Deadly Edmonton Trail,” by a 
Mr. Cole, gives an :xXcellént descrip- 
tion of perilous adventure, a true 
story well worth reading. J. L. M. 
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TO THE EDITOR 

Your issue of the “Walking in 
Darkness,” by Rev. H. G. Smith, took 
my. attention. The world will always 
be in darkness, but the people who put 
on new personality of the Christ who 
came out of the old system of things 
of the world. Revelation 18:4 will be 
in the light, or knowing of the sacred 
secret of God, but the letter by Rev. 
H. G. Smith,-is very confusing as he 
mentions Easter season should deep- 
en within us and so on, etc. I do not 
understand how Easter has any 
spiritual ways for it does not have 
anything to do with Jesus’ death, 
resurrection and redemption, but it is 
pagan worship,descended from Nim- 
rod, where the darkness started the 
second time the earth was cleaned. 
How true the people in gross dark- 
ness (Isaiah 60:2,-and Corinthians 
6:17). : 

I would like the Rev. H. 
to explain this. ; 

; > G. D, Harrison, 

Petersfield, Man. 


G. Smith 


To the Editor: 

In the spring last year the magpies 
were always pulling the hair off our 
cows to make their nests. They’re 
at it again this year with their hit- 
and-run attacks. However, one mag- 
pie has a special routine. It grabs 
some hair from one side but does not 
run away, instead it jumps, or, I, 
mean, hops over to the other side as 
the cow looks back and grabs more 
hairs. .When the cows looks over to 
the other’side, over goes the bird to 
the first. side, over and over again, 
until he has a beakful, and then he 
flies off. 

Jerry Kerns, 

Elnora, Alta. 


mm Editorial Desk 


Blue ruin stories about the Sas-. 


katchewan crop seem to me to be a 

trifle premature. Certain areas are 

hard hit, it is true, but the province, 

as a whole can turn out a good crop. 
co * & 


Seeding is late in both Saskatche- 
wan and Alberta this. season but a 
spell of warm weather can bring crops 
along fast. I’ve lived too long in this 
country to predict what the weather 
is going to be. 

* * * * 
The final payment on wheat de- 
‘livered in the 1953-54 crop year, 
which averaged a little over 6 1/3c a 
- “bushel is not large compared with the 
-- final payments in the past year. But 
“it costs 10c to carry a bushel of wheat 
in store for one year. Then the price 
. prevailing has. been about 17c below 

that of the previous year. 

% ¥ * 

The Wheat Board has had an anx- 
ious, worrisome year. The commis- 


“gioners thereof have striven very hard ~ 


“to do the best selling job possible. 
‘Biggest obstacles: huge world wheat 
“gupplies and keen: competition from 
the United States. 


* * * 


Farm tractor 


maintenance 
OU have all seen the words, ‘Buy 
clean fuel, keep it clean”, on the 
fuel tank cap of your tractor. If your 
tractor is a diesel, this is doubly im- 
portant. Water and dirt in the fuel 


of a diesel engine usually does per-: 


manent harm to the very close fitting 
parts in. injectors  and_ injection 
pumps. The engine manufacturers 
have gone to a great deal of trouble 
to provide adequate filters to ensure 
that only clean fuel gets to the en- 
gine. However, filters can only oper- 
ate properly if they are serviced reg- 
ularly and according to. instructions. 


It‘is safer and more satisfactory 
to keep dirt and water out of. the fuel 
than to try. and. remove them with 
a filter in the tank outlet. 

Start. by buying your fuel from a 
reputable dealer who takes care that 
the fuel he sells is clean. Never mix 
gasoline or kerosene with diesel fuel. 


The next step in keeping fuel Clean 
is to provide adequate storage, A 
permanent storage tank is the most 
satisfactory... The outlet should be 
above the tank’s bottom so that sedi- 
ment will not be drawn off with the 


-Too many indistinct snapshots are" 


sent to me and have had to be re- 
turned. Snaphots.must be clear and 
taken close up to be accepted. 


Sa 


“I have noted “rainmaking” opera- 
tions in the west for many years. For 
“that reason I am quite interested'in a 
report from the federal government 
meteorological department, a con- 
densation of which appears elsewhere 
in this issue. That report states that 
“yainmaking”’ is ineffective. It says 
“further that seeding clouds. with silver 
iodide actually retarded rainfall in ex- 
periments conducted last year. I have 
yet to see a favorable report on “‘rain- 
makers” from any government me- 
teorologist. / 
* x * 


&. D. Stern, of 2129 Lindsay St., 
Regina, Sask., wants to know the 
name of anyone 
Cornish fowl. 


TO THE EDITOR 


As I read your valued journal my 
-attention was arrested by this state- 
ment: “Less safe than any asp or 
viper,” etc, and I discovered I was 
reading a brewery advertisement, 
ironical as it may seem. 

So much danger is involved in the 
use of beverage alcohol, and_ social 
drinking and alcoholism are creating 
such problems, that. personally~ I 
_-should-rather- have a child of mine 
meet up with asps or vipers than that 
they should be 
drinking habit, either by advertise- 
ment or otherwise. Yes, drinking is 
‘Yess, safe than any asp or viper.” 

: Kate Watson. 

1346 Keith Rd, W., 

North Vancouver. 


To the Editor: 
Your farm readers will be interest- 
ed to know of a method of taking 
small pigs from their mother without 
a squeal or sound from the piglet. 
With one hand only grasp the small 
pig by one hind leg, lifting it clear 
and dangling. Then carry in that way 
to desired place and set down gently. 
Do not touch it in any other way or 
allow it to touch or rest on anything. 
It will not make any sound while 
suspended in mid-air. If possible 
conceal it from the sight of the sow. 
Good luck and hest/of wishes. 
A. R. Parker. 
Barrhead, Alta. 


raising crossbred | 


introduced to the] 


FARM HAZARD | . 


off 


SICKS' EDMONTON BREWERY LTD. 
NORTHWEST BREWING CO. LTD, 


Farm and 


fuel. It is also a good idea to install 
a filter in the tank outiet. 

If fuel has to be kept in barrels, 
a sheltered place should be provided. 
The fuel should be alowed to settle 
for two or three days before it is 
used. All the care taken to ensure 
cleanliness in storage can be can- 
celled if dirty pails and funnels are 
used in refuelling the tractor. 


Care taken in keeping the fuel 
clean will reduce repair costs and 
time lost during the working season. 

— Dominion Experimental Station, 

Swift Current, Sask. 


Chemical 


weed control 
By J. J. SEXSMITH 
HE use of 2,4-D for the control 
of annual weeds in grain crops is 
a recommended practice which has 
been used by a large number of West- 
ern Canadian farmers for a number 
of years. ; 

To obtain the best results from an- 
ticipated herbicide treatment, periodic 
checks should be made after crop em- 
ergence to determine the growth con- 
dition of both crop and weeds. With 
reference.to the safe growth period 
of crops and the treatment rates on a 
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free acid-equivalent basis, the follow- 
ing guide will be useful : 

Wheat and Barley — after the 4- 
leaf .stage, but before shot-blade 
(2,4-D ester, 3 to 6 02z.; 2,4-D amine, 
4. to 8 0z.). 

Oats — after the 5-leaf stage, but 
before shot-blade (2,4-D or MCP 
amine, 4°to 8 0Z.). 

Flax"= after plants are 1% to 2 
inches tall but before buds appear 
(2,4D or MCP amine, 3 to 6 oz.; for 
Russian thistle, use 2,4-D ester at 4 
to 6 02.). 


Fall Rye and Winter Wheag — as 


- early as possible in the spring, provid- 


ed plants have stooled-out (2,4-D as 
for wheat and barley). 

In the above listing, choice of chem- 
ical and rate must be determined by 
the weed species present, Amine or 
the lower rates of ester may be used 
for seeding weeds or for older suscep- 
tible weeds such as stinkweed, lamb's 
quarters, and tumbling mustard, The 
higher rates of ester are recommend- 
ed for use when more resistant weeds, 
such as Russian thistle, flixweed, and 
red root pigweed, are present, 

en 


Men follow fashions so they'll look 
like one another. Women follow fash- 
ions so that men will follow them — 
Gerl. Trotta in N.Y. Times Magazine. 


i\ 


DEADLY KILLER. .NEVER RELAX! 


Statistics show that tractors have caused 
more major accidents than any other 
implement on the farm. We cannot stress 
too often, the need for constant care and 
vigilance when working with this “Power 


Packed Menace”, 


be the cause of serious injury or death, 


Don’t let your tractor 


THINK before you ACT! 


< WU 
Acserta Brewers’ Acents Limiteo 


— REPRESENTING — 
BIG HORN BREWING CO. LTD. “—- CALGARY BREWING & MALTING CO. LTD, 


SICKS' LETHBRIDGE BREWERY LTD. 
RED DEER BREWING CO. LTD. 
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The Editor: 

One day this spring my brother 
and I went horseback riding. -We 
rode into a field and one of our loose 
horses came along. with us. My 
brother stopped his horse for a drink. 
The loose horse went into the water 
and splashed around until she was 
soaking wet. She came out and 
rolled. She got up and went into the 
water and laid down. She came out 
and rolled again, and then got up. 
She was having her bath. 

Barry L. Farr. 


R.R. No. 2, Craven, Sask. j 


The NANCE 


and Nance Dealers. 


TWIN- 


a DI 


copy of your 
s TWIN- 


Speed Farm Work 


with Farm-Proven Equipment from 
the well-known Nance Catalogue, 


Let your 


DRAULIC 
"LOADER 
STACKER. 


Do all heavy jobs from now on. 
Made for all popular makes of tractors. 
~ grades, dozers, loads, sweeps, stacks, etc. 
own hydraulic system. One of the most efficient labor-saving 
time-saving machines you can have on your farm. Keeps your 
tractor working every month of the year. 


Scrapes 
Two models, $560.20 and $611.85 


i RED DEER, ALBERTA 


EPicase send me name of nearest Nance dealer. Also ll 
DRAULIC LOADER STACKER 


‘The Editor: 


One day last fall Dad was working 
in the garden when something by the 
pasture fence caught his eye. On 
first observation the visitor seemed 
to be a small fawn-colored colt. Then, 
as he walked-closer to see what it 
was, he found that it was a deer. The 
deer stood still and unafraid, seem- 
ingly unaware of any human around 
him. Dad walked quietly up to the 
house to tell us so we could see it 
also; but. just as he got to the door 
someone slammed it, from inside. 
This loud noise frightened the deer 


Way 


(95¢. 56 


ns (Glogs : | 


today. 
other machines. 


Shovels, scoops, 
With or without 


SOIL MOVER. 


The ideal machine for ir- 
rigation and soil conserva- 
tion work. Also general 
farm use ‘including pits, 
sponds reservoirs. Hy- 
draulically. powered. 
, Dumps. Loads 27 


Ceévece C0.LTD. mar |! 
STRIBUTORS TODAY : 


catalogue and detailed information on] 


' “SOIL MOVER ; 
$NAME. eee | 
BADDRESS. 2 ee ee a ] 


WE HAVE MOVED 


into more commodious premises 
with unlimited FREE PARKING 


GOLD MEDAL «Best by Test”? 


BE SURE TO VISIT 
OUR MODERN NEW PLANT 


GOLD MEDAL 


FEEDS 


for @ POULTRY 
@ LIVESTOCK 


@ FUR-BEARING ANIMALS 
e@ DOGS 


and 


Located 
3 Blocks South 
of 
CALGARY 
BREWERIES 
LTD. 


FEEDSY LID. 


2239 - 14a Street East, CALGARY, Alberta 


If you do not have a Nance 
catalogue mai! coupon for one 
Also for details of 


¢ 


and he bounded quickly away. It 
seemed unusual that a deer would 
comé so closely to a farm when they 
are usually so afraid. and wary of 
humans. 
Lynne Bowen. 
Glenside, Sask. 


The Editor: 

Last summer our cat had four kit- 
tens, all of which we kept. One rainy 
night I awoke to a mewing_ sound, 
but I soon fell asleep and forgot all 
about it. But next morning there 
were very wet kittens in our back 
porch. The mother had carried them 
in during the night. However, there 
were only three kittens instead of 
four. We looked around outside and 
found him dry and warm under a 
large rhubarb plant in the garden. 
He had curled up under the large 
leaves and was much better off than 
the other three which the mother cat 
thought she was doing.so much for. 

Marjorie Jersak. 

Glensiide, Sask. 


One day this spring our councillor 
and his helpers had to get a boat to 
wade through the water to get to fix 
the telephone wires. It was the 
nicest sight I ever saw. It looked 
more like a fishing trip. 

Olive Brayford. 


R.R. 1, Manor, Sask. 


To the Editor : 


I do not think the Cockshutt 
Plow. Co. ever made a steam 
engine. If you check with the 
Avery people in Peoria, Ill. 
U.S.A., you will find this is an 
“Avery Undermounted Engine.” 


G. H. Williams. 
2012 Athol St:, Regina, Sask. 


Letters must be brief. You can say 
a lot in 100 or 200 words. I am not 
too much interested in religious con- 
troversies. I think everyone should 
have a religion and cling closely to it. 
“You take your path, and give me 
miné. All roads that lead to God are 
good.” p x 


It requires: only 27.3 minutes of 
working time to buy a pound of but- 
ter today compared to 40.3 minutes 
in 1939. 


Canada’s milk production in 1954 
totalled 16,884,000,000 pounds, encugh 
to provide every one in Canada with 
1,111 pounds. 


Being overweight is neither attrac- 
tive nor healthy, since extra pounds 
often cause susceptibility to disease. 
Anyone over ten per cent of the nor- 
mal weight should consult his doctor. 


THE LAUGH LINE 


“And what was your previous sec- 
retarial experience?” 

“I had to look like a girl, act like a 
lady, think like a man, and work like 


a dog.” 
em * * 


When dessert was served, 12-year- 
old Jimmy finally reached what 
threatened to be his limit of expan- 
sion. He reached for his belt buckle 
and said, ‘(Guess I’ll have to move the 
decimal point two places.” 

* * * 


A burly farmer with a healthy ap- 
petite took his seat in the dining room 
of the hotel and ordered beef. 

Presently the waiter came along 
with a plate on which was a small 
portion of meat. 

The farmer had a look at it and 
said, “Yes, that’s the kind. Bring me 
some!” - : 

* * * 

The golf club secretary had just in- 
formed a member that he had won 
the monthly medal. The member 
looked pleased, then frowned. 

“Any complaints?” asked the sec- . 
retary. 

“Not exactly; what’s worrying me 
is a question of precedence. Do 
I wear it before or after my dog 
and poultry show decorations,” 


* * OO * 


The two survivors of a shipwreck, 
a” seaman and a stockbroker, had 
clambered on to a raft. 

-“Tf a ship doesn’t sight us soon,” 
said the seaman, “we'll starve.” 

“Don’t talk nonsense!’”’ snapped the. 
stockbroker. “I’ve got plenty of 


money.” 


* * % 


The daughter of a New Jersey 
farmer is said to have run away with 
one of his hands. ‘Which one is not 
stated; but we presume,” observes 
the Boston Post, “it is not the right 
one.” Wrong again. It must be, for 
the other one is left. : 


Conservation is paying off in Bri- 
tish Columbia. After years of inten- 
sive logging ‘hat province has now 
more standing timber than was esti- 
mated 10 years ago. Conservation in 
the salmon industry is also working 
out well. .This year’s salmon catch 
was exceptionally large being valued 
at $50 million. 


Since 1945 a total’of 1,200,000 peo- 
ple have come to Canada. In the 
same period 256,559 Canadians have 
departed for ‘the United States; \ This 
information was given to the House 
of Commons by Hon. Mr. Pickersgill, . 
minister of immigration... — 
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E comes with color, sweet sound 

and fragrance to the prairie, The 
poet James Russell Lowell wrote the 
well-known poem beginning ‘‘What is 
so rare as a day in June? Then if 
ever, are perfect days.” We, too, 
might well ask the question after win- 
ter’s long lingering, and spring’s re- 
luctant approach, The seasons are 
out of joint this year, but we have 
faith that June, with the advent of 
summer will bring her usual charm to 
us poor folk who are tired of waiting. 
The chief characteristics of prairie 
winter are its long stillness and si- 
lence ,and monotonous colorfulness. 
So when Spring arrives with a thou- 
sand varied sounds and shades, their 


return may well be the most welcome : 


and exciting of the season's blessings. 
There is fragrance on June morn- 
ings unknown to other months. Just 
step outside the door about 5:30 
(usual rising time) and you are greet- 
ed by a wave of exotic scent from the 
wolf-willow — or wild olive — that 
grows in bush formation wherever it 
can get a root-hold, unique, with its 
yellow-starred blossoms and silver- 
grey leaves. Driving on the country 
roads you get delightful whiffs from 
masses of wild roses flaunting their 
beauty and fragrance along the way- 
side. Alberta’s own wilding is part 
of June's perfection. While the pro- 
fuse dandelions have no scent to offer 
except a bitter medicinal smell, their 
_gold is splashed on the roadsides, 
along fences ,on trim lawns if not 
quickly despatched by meticulous 
gardeners, of which I am sorry to say 
I am not. The wind sings a new 
tune among the leaves of the poplars 
tossing their branchés, yellow with 
crowded catkins’ against the bright 
blue of sky. 


Bobby Breakfasts 


Bobby Knight, 


_And again: “When the morning stars 
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© °° 1S BEING MADE RIGHT NOW 
AS YOU READ THIS AD. 


Diar 

It seems to me that in this atomic 
age of potential destruction, when 
calamities and confusions beset us on 
all sides and daily living is distress- 
ingly costly, that life with all the 
small trifles of things that make it 
up, is more precious than ever before. 
The little things that we always take 
for granted —- the joy of color in the 
green grass and wild flowers; the 
early vegetables in the garden rows; 
the cry of the gulls wheeling across 
the new fields; the exclamations of 
the barn animals and the house-pets; 
the chatter of children to and from 
school; even the hoarse clamor of the 
crows as well as the sweet music of 
the singing birds — are all sharpened 
and enhanced, and make one want to 
enjoy what is left of life to the fullest. 

Biblical poetry goes very deep 
down in its rejoicing of Nature’s re- 
newal of well-being: ‘‘The-mountains 
skipped like rams, and the little hills 
like. young sheep.’ How I loved: to 
hear the sonorous chant as it rolled 
from the bass. voices in the choir! 


°° * HEAR IT OVER CFCN. 


°° *KEEP UP WITH LOCAL, 
NATIONAL AND INTERNA- 
TIONAL NEWS HAPPENINGS. 


sang together.”’. Such exalted percep- 
tions of spiritual beauty have only 
been experienced by the few. But we 
may keep and repeat the words of 
the wise, ancient poet in our hearts 
on beholding the perfection of a day 
in June. . 
ten ert 


°° *1EAVE YOUR DIAL SET. AT 
1060 CFCN.. 


Children’s feet grow faster during 
the first eight years of life — so fast 
that they may change shoe sizes as 
often as every two months. It is wise 
to remember this when buying young- 
ster’s: shoes and to buy footwear 
large enough to allow for growth. 


°° * LISTEN FOR THE SIREN OR 
CODE SIGNALS. 


CFCN's RADIO NEWS 
BUREAU 


. is the Pioneer Radio News gather- 
ing organization in Canada. The 


' staff of 7 trained editors and re- 
porters turn out 13 major News- 
casts every day, in addition to flash 
SX bulletins of important news stories 
within moments of when they 
happen. Where possible the actual 
voices. of people who make the 


‘news are heard. 


CALGARY ALBERTA 


— 


Photo by Gordon Knight. 
Estevan, Sask. 


Ford V-8 is built by the 
world’s most experienced 
V-8 builder— with the V-8 
know-how of 23 years! 


Ford is the one V-8 in its 


its field —the most ad- 
vanced of 18,000,000 great 
- Ford-built ¥-8 engines! 


Ford, as always, is the 


i f field that has been owner- largest-selling V-8 ing 
proved through millions Canada—and it’s Canada’s 
of miles of actual driving! lowest-priced V-8, too! 


Ford is the only V-8 with @ 
Trigger-Torque power—f- 
162-Hp. overhead-valve— 

that adds a wide margin J 
of safety to your driving! pe 


Ford offers you overhead- 
valve V-8 power in any 


model you choose — as 
standard equipment at not 


one cent of nai cost! 


_ Ford is the only V-8 with 3%  Ford’s the low-priced V-8 fe. 
Va l + performance matched hy ¥ that brings you ball-joint # 
the exciting beauty of front suspension, Angle- of 


Thunderbird styling— Poised to smooth out every 


LFAIRLANE TOWN SEDAN 


Have ou driven alord.. lately? 


@ he it’s yours in every model? ‘sila inevery kind of road! j 
i ke Ford V-8 brings you more of the quality features = 
windshield: area of any car in its field! . 
the things people want most. It gets J 
- Ford is Canada’s worth-most V-8! ‘ : 
offers 


that count: such as baked-on enamel finishes, 
Fords the V. 8 that’s worth more when you je = 
ore ~ you more when you sell it, too —as jag ce | 
a advanced overhead-valve V-8 engine * 
model. 


fashion-first interior fabrics, plus: biggest 7 
buy it, because it brings you more of § 
statistics show, year after year. 
_ _...and every Ford 
"at no o extra cost 
: standard eppment in every 


Lejore you Dag any ar “ay 


Certain featur, or mentioned “Standara* 
ear cs Muara mention at 8 


tus 1s your Invitation <.«‘ visit YOUR FORD-MONA iwc ssi "AND. TAKE A DRIVE 


pans] EX rrpRic 


QUI UN IVERSITATIS 
ALBERTENSIS 


rene 


| How NEW 1955 FORD TRUCKS save money on every farm job! 


Iljustrated: F-350 


Overhead-valve V-8’s save gas! 


’55 Ford Trucks offer proved short-stroke V-8 engines of 
advanced overhead-valve design in ail series. There’s new 
engineering in valves, heads, crankshafts, electrical systems 
and cooling—new savings in fuel and increased engine life! 


Look under. 
the hood 


and get the facts! 


Driverized Cabs cut driver fatigue! 


Ford’s famous Driverized cabs lead the way in comfort and 
convenience. New comfort features, new power-assist 
options make ai/ driving easier, on the farm and on the 
highway—give you more miles behind the wheel with far 
less fatigue and strain. 


Big payloads pay off in savings! 

Among Ford’s more than 125 models for 1955 you're sure 
to find the truck that’s made to measure for your particular 
farm jobs. In all series Ford offers big payload capacities— 
in pickups, expresses, in fact in every model! You get more | 
truck for your money when you buy a Ford Truck for 
your farm! E 


Be sure you get true 
SHORT-STROKE POWER 


As a farmer, you know the importance of having -—— BORE J 
the right truck to do your particular farm job— ———————— 
and to do it at least cost per trip! So before you 
buy amy new truck, look under the hood and be 
sure of a true short-stroke engine, of modern 
overhead-valve design. Short-stroke engine de- 
sign cuts down wear, saves substantially on gas, 
and /asts longer. New Ford Trucks for 1955 give 
you a true short-stroke, overhead-valve V-8 
engine in every truck series—to save you money! 


UNIVERSITY LIBRARY 
UNIVERSITY OF ALBERTA, ~ 


